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In response to several requests we have re- 
printed from our columns the following arti- 
cleain tract form: 


What Lack I Vet? by Phillips Brooks. 

The Bible Answer to the Great Queation, by 
the Rev. John Hall, D.D. 

Answers to Difficulties of a Deist,by S. Austin 
Allibone, LL.D. 

Gospel Repentance, by J. M. Sturtevant, DD. 

Growing Old,by HenryWard Beecher. 

These we are now reidyto supply at the 
rate of $1.00 each per hundred, 


Outlook. 


No great work cin be carried on without 
machinery, and no machinery can be managed 
without engineers When the engineers run the 
machine for their own benefit, and not for that of 
the passengere who are to travel on the train or 
the market which is to be supplied by the loom, 
then there is reason not for ‘‘smashing the 
machine” but for changing the engineers. The 
attempt to carry ona popular government without 
politicians would be as futile as an attempt to 
carry on church work without a_ professional 
ministry, or legal tribunals without paid judges 
and lawyers. The Christian Union has from the 
first advised independent voters to vote for Mr. 
Cornell, not because he is the candidate whom 
we should have chosen—it is not our function to 
nominate candidates for any office or any party— 
but because in the great issues which lie to-day 
before the State and the Nation the ascendancy of 
those principles for which the North fought 
througbout the Civil War appears to us to be the 
one transcendent issue. The view of the Christian 
Union on the subject was clearly and tersely stated 
by the editor-in-chief in a brief extemporaneous 
address delivered by him last week in the Brook- 


lyn Academy of Music at the close of Senator “kept savage by a false policy of the National Gov- 


Conkling’s speech; we reproduce it on ameter | 
isin the Christian philautbropy ofa few men crying 


page. 


By a rapid march from Rawlins, in whieh forty | 


miles were made on one day, fifty on another, and 
reventy on a third, Captain Paine, at Milk River, 
bas been relieved. There appears to have been 
no serious fighting except by Captain Dodge's 
colored company. He had to cut his way in to 
Captuin Paine’s relief, and in the engagement lost 
thirty-three of his thirty-five horses. Tuat the 
Negro should have beeu the first to relieve the 
whites from the lodiaus is a fact which belongs to 
the romance of this war. The Utes are sullen and 
silent; but their country is such as almost to pre- 
vent a successful campaigu against them unless 
with a much larger force than is at present avail- 
able, and those who are well informed anticipate 
au extension of the spirit of discontent among the 
Indians and prophesy that we are possibly upon 
the eve of a very serious ludian war. According 
tothe latest reports.the wowen and children at 
the agency were spsred in the massacre at which 
all the men were killed. 


The Indian difficulty bas produced a letter 
from General Crook to Mr. Tibbals, the Omaha 
editor who has undertaken, single handed, to fight 
the Indian Ring in the courts. General Orook’s 
letter casts upon the American people and their 
Government the responsibility for the 
wars. 
precisely the same impulse und are guided by 
identically the same train of reasoning as a white 
man under like circuinstances;” he. affirms that 
the Indians ‘‘have adhered more closely to the 
spirit of treaty stipulation than the white men or 
the white men’s Government have ever done;” 
he charges that by our policy we have fomented 
war and discouraged peace, by starving the Indi- 


ans who show themselves friendly and making 
reported that the English Cabinet has decided 


liberal provision for the Indians who threaten us 
with disturbanee; be is specific in his charges, 
declaring that two bands of Sioux Indians have 
been preyed upon by organized companies of 
borse-thieves: ‘‘during the past winter and 


spring alone they have been robbed of over one | 


thousand ponies; he declares that by the posse 


comitatus Act passed by the last Congress for the | 


ostensible purpose of preventing military ioter- 
ference in the South the Government is prevented 


from affording any protection to the Indians from | 


these bands of depredators; he emphasizes the 
anomaly of atystem which protects the rights of 
Irishmen, Germans, Chinamen, Turks and Tartars 
and all foreign immigrants, and leaves unopro 
tected only the original owners of the soil; and, 
finally, he empbatically insists upon the adoption 
of that policy—or rather principle of action—for 
which tbe Christian Union has uniformly con- 
tended. He says: 


“The true, the only policy to pursue with the Indian is 
to treat him just as one should a white man; if he makes 
war upon our frontier settlement punish him; but after he 
has been reduced to submission protect him in life and 
property. Keep white thieves from plundering him; let 
him see that peace means progress; that be has a market 
for every pound of beef, and every hide, and every sack of 
grain, and, my word for it, he will) make rapid advances. 
Self-interest will impel him to imitate us, to send his chil- 
dren to school, to adopt clothing, perhaps our language, 
and to devote his attention to raising cattle, and eventu- 
ally to qualify himeelf for cituzenship.’’ 


The Indian rings feed and fatten upon Indian res- 
ervations; the East is indifferent to wrongs perpe- 
trated two thousand wiles away; and the West is 
too bitterly prejadiced against savages who are 


— 


erument; the only bope of redress and reform 


aloud until the conscience of the nation shal! hear 
and respond. 


There seems to have been no excuse whatever 
for the terrible railroad disaster in Michigan by 
which at least eighteen people were killed—prob- 


ably more—and a large number wounded. The 
Pacific express train, going westward, left Detroit 
behind time. 
that the train was still behind time, thought they 
had eighteen minutes to do some shifting of cars 
before the express should arrive, and with a crim- 


The officials at Jackson, assuming 


inal ventaresomeness utterly inexplicable, they 


did not even send out a flag-man to warn the in- 


coming train, which had made up the lost time 


and dashed into the switch engine standing on 
the wain track, ‘‘telescoped” the baggage and 
express cars, and piled a portion of the remaiving 


coaches in ruins on the track. Wherever the per- 


sonal blame way rest it is certain that no well- 
managed railroad will ever allow a track to be 
occupied at the time when a train is due apon it 
without sending out a flag-man to guard against 


the possibility of danger. The only remedy for 


such cirelessness is the award of damages against 
the company so heavy as to be puuitive for the 
_ past and deterrent for the future; a remedy which 
bas beeo tried with good effect in Eugland. 
Indian 

He declares that ‘‘ our Indians come under 


The advance upou Afghanistan has thus far been 
made wi'hoat disaster, or indeed anythiug more 
than slight skirmishing. General Roberts has 
reached Cabul, the city has been evacuated, and 


there will be vo resistance to a peaceful entry. 


The fortifications commanding the city have al- 


ready been occupied, the Afghan forees have 


dispersed in flying bands, their artillery has 


all or nearly been captured, and for a second 


time the Afghan war is at au eni. It is also 


upon at least a temporary occupation of the 
country and the angry tone of the St. Petersburgh 


press indicates that this rumor is believed in Rus 
sia, which country will hardly acquiesce cheer. 


fully, if at all, in the addition oi Afghanistan to 
the British empire of India. The occupation of 
the province by England will necessarily involve 
a considerable addition to her Indian expenditure, 


and it is not easy to see how it will add anything 


to her Indian reveune. 


Later reports eonfirm the story of a Conserva~ 
tive victory in Prussia, where the returns so far 
received show apn election of 246 Couservatives 
and Uitramontanes out of 405 members of the 
Prussian Diet. A Berlin dispatch to the Con- 
servative ** Pall Mall Gazette” prophesies that 
the government will have 257 out of 432 seate in 
the German Reichstag. Three or four causes 
have probably conspired to produce tuis apparent 
change ip public sentiment: the persona) influ- 
ence of Prince Bismarck and the patronage of 
the government, both of which are very great; 
the dissatisfaction of the people with the irrelig- 
ions, not to say infidel, tendency of the more 
radical portion of the liberal wing, and the failure 
of the boasted eultur-kamp/, which is to Germany 
what the policy of cowplete secularization of 
public schools avd public education is to this 
country; and the growing boldness of Radicalism 
in France—shown in the public demonstration at 
the funeral of two communists, a public extolling 
of the crimes of the Commune, and the public 
candidature of non-awnestied communists for 
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vacancies in the Chamber of Deputies. All 
Churchmen, and many Christians who are not 
Churchmen, are disgusted, if not alarmed, at the 
tendencies and extravagancies of irreligious Liber- 
alism in Europe, and it ie the lack of religious 
spirit in Liberalism which gives the Conservative 
and Ultramontane victories both in Germany and 
France. 

The withdrawa! of the British Resident from 


Burmah gives cclor to the prophecy of the ** Spec- 
tator™ last September of another Indiau war. 


Sufficient excuse for such a war is afforded by the | 


outrageous character and conduct of King Thee- 
bau—an orienta! Ahab and Caligula combined. 
in whom vanity is a delirium and despotism an 
intoxication, who has slaughtered all of his acces- 
sible relatives as a protection against revolution 
and under whom one of the richest countries in 
the world is practically one of the poorest. Ip 
the eyes of an administration which acts upon 
the motto, *‘ Nothing succeeds like success,” suf- 
ficient justification for the occupancy of Burmah 
would be found in the fact that it is rich in min- 
erals, contains one of the most promising oil 
districts in the world, is full of undevastated 
forests, abounds with wheat, and rice and contains 
enough of rubies and gold to touch the imagina- 
tion of national cupidity. 
ment bas pursued a policy of annexation the result 
of which has been the absorption of the Fiji Islands 
—a group larger than the British West Indies, the 
Trans vaal— half as large as France, the Suleiman 
Ravge and Cyprus, to say nothing of Zululand 


and Afghanistan, and it would be quite in accord- | 


ance with thie Roman policy of extension. of ter- 
ritory for the Cabinet to add Burmah to its 
Indian possessions. 


inn 


The present Govern- 


The ‘‘Index’—the organ of cultured and in-. 


telligent infidelity—in a two page article indicts 
the National Liberal League, the results of whose 
convention we briefly epitomized five weeks ago. 


It excoriates the double faced resolutions whose guided contribator in the 


evel undertakes to treat the Chrietian Union as | 
an indorser and approver of the practice which it | 


Delph .c-like ambiguity would do credit to a polit- 
icul convention; 
literature for the circulation of which Mr. Bennett 
is imprisoned; it sharply exposes the fallacy and 
folly of the ery of ‘‘ religious persecution,” and 
it discloses the fact that the Secretary of the 
National Liberal League is a convicted bigamist. 
Mr. Abbott says that the National Liberal League 
must by no means be confounded with the 
‘* National Liberal League of America.” We are 
afraid the two will be confounded until the 
decent society adopts a name which shall dis- 
tinguish it in the minds of the common people 
from that of the association pledged to the en- 
couragement of immorality and obscenity. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE: EXAMINATIONS. 


URING the past week a civil service exami 

nation of candidates for the lower grades 
of clerkships was held at the Custom House, ip 
this city. and full opportunities were afforded to 
the public to examine tbe practical working of 
the system. These examinations bave as yet no 
recognition from Congress. nor is any provision 
made for them by law. They are held under the 
personal order of the President, and the time and 


labor involved in their preparation are voluntarily | 


given by the officials in charge. 

Since the beginning of May last fourteen exami- 
nations have been held with the most satisfactory 
results. The Collector has been relieved from 
the burden of numberless interviews with appli- 


it coodewns the abominable | 


is made. The examinations for the lower grades 
of clerkships are directed to ascertaining the 
general intelligence of the candidates, while for 
promotion to positions of a higher grade and re- 
quiring technical knowledge special and more ex- 
acting examinations are required. 

The examinations are in writing. and separate 
papers are prepared for each clase. The spelling, 
punctuation, grammatical accuracy and penman-. 
ship of the persons examined are tested by a pas- 
sage written from dictation. Papers on arithme- 
tic, geography, history and government follow, 
and at the close a subject is announced on which 
each candidate is required to write a letter. 


An exami- 
pation of the previous history of the persons ex- 
amined so far shows a considerable proportion of 
college yraduates. 

Twenty-five appointments have been made from 
the successful candidates and, although but a 


The. 
Chinese question was one of the topics given for | fuses to see the dangers which threaten. 
letter-writing last week, and some very sensible 


views were expressed by the classes. 


interest, the graves where lie the bodies of the Pilgrim 
settlers. Could those who went upon that hill have had 
the faintest idea of the manner in which the Pilgrims kept 
their Sunday? If so, would they have dared to go there 
on such a day’ The Pilgrim bones, or dust, must have 
been stirred in their graves. It was certainly not a bit 
short of insulting to their memories to go there as these 
excursioniste did and when they did. Nothing could 
possibly have been more out of place than such a visit. 

‘It seems just now as if the riders upon bicycles timed 
their advent into the suburban villages on Sunday morn- 
ing on purpose to meet the people coming out of the 
churches. Coming out of one of these churches we en- 
countered a party of six of these blue-stocking-legged 
young men rolling over the road on these machines.” 


It is an ostrich piety wbich shuts its eyes and re- 
Witb 
that kind of piety we will have no part or lot what- 
soever. It is in the beadquarters of Puritanism 
that the Puritan Sabbath is in ruins. The San- 


day excursions are more numerous, in proportion 


brief period has elapsed, it is stated that the fidel- | 


ity and intelligence with which the men so ap- 
pointed have discharged their duties is the 


strongest possible recommendation of the system. 


It was the hope of the President in making a— 


practical experiment with civil service examina- 


tions in this city to demonstrate in the largest 


Governwent business and by actual results the 
The gentlemen who | 


superiority of the system. 
bave this matter in charge at the Custom House 
are enthusiastic in their support of the plan of 
appointment by test of fitness, andit is earnestly 
to be hoped that public sentiment may wake these 
examioations imperative and national. 


THE NEW ,ENGLA ND SUNDAY. 


r¥*%HE Christian Union bas been called to ac- 

count by some orthodox defenders of the 
faith for telling tales out of school in its portrait- 
ure of the New Englan:i Sabbath, and one mis- 


described and which it distinctly disavowed ap- 


 ~proving. 


A correspondent, moved, possibly, by one of 


* Advance” | ang spirit of the day of the Lord, as indicated in 


to the population, out of the city of Boston than 
they are out of the city of New York. The defini- 
tion of the Sabbath as a day in which men are 
to be *‘taken up the whole time in the publie 


and private exercises of his worship, and in 


the duties of necessity and wmwercy” is baried 
in a deeper grave in New England than in the Em- 
pire State. To refuse tosee this fact—to go quietly 
to church with your wife on your arm and your 
hymon-book in your band, whilst in your hearing 
the boot and shriek of the tocomotive and the 
steamboat mingle discordantly with the chimes of 
the church bells, and in your sight men elink 


down the side-streets to lounge in neighboring 


grog-shops or openly resort by thousands to the 
Sunday excursion train or steamboat—and then 


to be indignant because a neighbor with clearer 


eyes 


be‘olds the evil and de cribes it, is but 


_@& sorry way of serving eitber the day or its 


pot going, 


The Puritan 
it is gone; 


Maker. Sabbath, we repeat, is 


wnd the busiovess of 


American churches to day is not to reinstate the 


these criticisms apon our declaration that the | 
Puritan Sabbath was not going but gone, writes 
us ap account of the way in which Boston ob. | 
served its Sunday during the last summer season 


‘If we turn to see what other attractions we can find to | 
make the Sunday pass pleasantly to the non-church-goer 


 expence. 


cants for places, their friends and political back- | 


ers: all such persons are now dismissed with a 
simple direction to file their papers and prepare 
for examination. The evil atmosphere of intrigue 


and political barguin and sale is cleared at once | 


by this uniform and business-like way Of securing 
clerks for the largest business enterprise in New 
York. 

One of the editors of the Christian Union made 
personal examination of the character and meth- 
ods of these examinations. The names of appli- 
cants are filed in the order of their application, 
and the candidates are examined in classes of 
thirty or forty. When a vacancy occurs in any 
department the head of the department receives 
from the examiners the names of the three most 
proficient candidates, und from them a selection 


we shall find a long list of them. In fact. 4 number cf 
columns of the Sunday “‘ Herald” are taken up with the 
places that one may visit on thatday. If you would go to 
Nantasket Beach, the Coney Island of Boston, we shal! 


ruined observances of their fathers, but to search 
the Scriptures, and learn, if they can, the nature 


VUld T+stament law and yet more clearly in the 
New Testament teachinz, and then to provide for 
its preservation and its larger fruitfulness by 
wethbods accordant with the spirit and exigencies 
of the nineteenth century. 


IN MEMORIAY. 


N the whirl and excitement ot life we are apt 
to lose the just and the true measurements of 


manhood; good men that are not conspicuous nor 


find that the boate make nine tripe each way, and the at-_ 


tractions are an illumination of the Café grounds, a concert 
by a celebrated military band, and, of course, everything 


you wish to eat anddmnk. To Strawberry Hull, another | 


port of Nantasket, we find the boats run six times each 
way. The Melvule Gardens ara open, and the Nantasket 


noisy nor influential in the great outer sphere of 
civil affairs we recognize as good, but we do not 
weigh them at their true worth. And yet, not 
warehouses, not ships, not the goods that fill 
them, not jewels, not silver, not gcid and not ail 
the things that they can command are to be com- 
pared for value with a good citizen. Streets, 


boulevards, parks, beautify a city; but good citi- 


boats stop to land passengers, and a clam-bake dinner | 
twice a day, twelve and four, tempts the epicure. At 
other beaches or gardene in or about the city the Ger- | 


mania, or the A:nerican Brass Band of Providence. or the 
Medford, or the Salem Brass Band, do their best to enter- 


tain the people: and what private enterprise may fail to | 


do the city itself will help to make up by music at ite own 


all the summer, bas, of course, its list of peculiar attrac- 


The steamer ‘ Empire State,’ an excursion boat | 
| proper estimate, its rightful place. 


tions for Sunday, calling special attention to Captain Boy- | 


ton, who will display his wonderful aquatic agility. The 
steamer ‘ Nahant.’ for Nahant, rune three times the Sun- 


day, and makes one of these trips an excursion upon the | 


blue Atlantic. Two sacred concerts were advertised at 
Forest Gardens on Sunday afternoon, from three to five 
and from eight to ten. Park Garden also advertised a 
‘Grand Ccncert,’ avoiding the hypocrisy of calling it ‘ sa- 
cred,’in the evening. Oakland Garden presented the same 
attractions. Very likely we have omitted some of the 
excursions; in fact, another comes to mind—one to Long 
Island and Lovell’s Grove. 

“If we look over the various time-tables of the railroads 
leading out of the c ty to see where we can go by land we 
shall find alli of them running the Sunday trains. Of 
course the Sound boat lines are coming in Sunday morn- 
ing, bat now we find the Sound boate are going out Sunday 
evening, and it promises to be a permanent arrangement. 
To the towns twelve and fifteen miles out we find three or 
four trains each way during the day: and, what seems 
strange, one of the conductors on one of theee Sunday 
trains told me he got no extra pay for his Sunday work. 
Some of the horse-car lines running to the beaches have as 
many as a dozen trains a day on Sunday. 

‘*One of the Sunday excursions by water was of such 
a peculiar character that it deserves special notice. It wae 
an excursion to Plymouth, to visit, among other places of 


zeus are the treasure and the glory of every com- 
mubpity. 

nile they live we do not honor them as we 
should; when they have gone out from among 
us we Ought to pause and wipe the dusty sweat 
from our brow, and measure them by the golden 
rod of the sanctuary, and give to goodness its 


If there ever has been a kind heart beating in 
the human bosom it was that of Deacon Jamer 
Freeland. For more than forty years, while he 
mixed with the excitementse and trafficking con- 


cerns of the great metropolis of this Western con- 


timent, nothing stood more conspicuous in bis 


character than the element of unswerving integ- 
rity. Where iutegrity is so apt to limp, where it 
is apt to intermit, where it so often shades off to 
the very edge of permission of wrong, where it is 
eheckered with so many doubtful lights, a man 
who, day by day and year by year, in prosperity 
and in adversity, holds on his way unchanging 
and unswerving in his rectitude, whose word ie 
truth, whose promise is law, whose dealing is just, 
and who is kind and considerate to others—the 
gold of Ophir is not to be weighed with bim. 
There are po other things in society or in avy of 
its embellishments that are so beautiful as a man 
of strict integrity. 

There are many men who are iron clad in their 
integrity—but they are iron; their hand is iron, 
and their heart is iron, or ie hardening toward it. 
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If to iron integrity tenderness of sympathy is 
added the manhood is broadened and deepened 
by so rare acombination. From the day that Mr. 
Freeland went into business, while he sought with 
«kill and with vebemenve to build up his own 
estate, was there ever a day when a piteous re- 
quest was made to bim that his heart did not melt 
toward the suppliant/ Was there ever a young 
man embarked in business under him, who, if he 
had an opportunity for better position, was not 
released from all obligations by this great-hearted 
man, and set forward in the new enterprise at his 
own ineonvenience and oftentimes at his own 
cost? Did he not, even with self-sacrifice, seek 
the welfare of every ove who was in his employ? 
In his life sympathy and humanity were com- 
paratively atmospheric and continuous, 

If you might add to these fidelity of friendship 
and fervor of love you could still further heighten 
the picture; and these qualities belonged to James 
Freeland in an eminent degree. With him, once 
a friend, always a friend. Clouds might for a 
time overcast a friendship begun; but through 
winter and through summer, through storm and 
through calm, when once he had given confidence 
he stood steadfast, with an unalterable fidelity. 

Called by the wish of our best citizens to stand 
in an office of great responsibility and trust, the 
Government appointing him thereto, through a 
period of many years he has stood blameless; and 
although men were sent out to spy and to accuse 
he wasstill found blameless. The men that brought 
accusations against him are not to be greatly 
blamed, for they were mostly men who did not 
know honesty when they saw it; but he was faith- 
ful and feared no inquest, and wrung, at last, from 
those that were in authority testimony to his effi- 
ciency and to his serupulous integrity. Having 
gone through fire, not even the smell of fire was 
upon his garments. 

Dying, such a man leaves to bis city a legacy in- 
valuable. He bas shown to men in business 
affairs that it is possible to be true and just and 
honest in the conflicts and temptations of the city. 
What his kindness was to bis friends they best 
know who dwelt in the secret privacy of the house- 
hold. 

It was time for him to go. All but one of his 
sons had gone; bis only daughter bad gone; his 
life companion had gone; and he bimself being 
very much weakened and worn out by the need- 
less excitement which arose from unkindly perse- 
cution, the last year of his life has hardly been a 
year for which there should be desired a repetition. 
He had begun to feel the taking down of the taber- 
nacle; and how beautiful it was, since the day 
had come, that it pleased God to send bim at even- 
ing to sleep and when he awoke behold the un- 
setting sun had arisen, and the morning had come! 
Not the chanting of birds awaked him, but the 
shout of welcoming angels. He has gone home to 
be with the Lord forever. 


NOTES. 


We give this week a second installment from our 
anonymous contributor upon “ The Historic Faith,” 
which will be found not less interesting than the first. 
In “A Morning at Gettysburg” Dr. Robinson sketches 
picturesquely some of the phases of that memorable 
battle-field, and from the associations which cluster 
around it draws more than one useful lesson. A 
writer upon “Some Anonymous Greek Hymns” fur- 
nishes devotional and poetic translations of two. Mr. 
Beecher'’s Sermon is the first preached after his return 
from the summer vacation. In the Young Folks’ col- 
umn Mr. Mabie bas a tender and fanciful story, the 
Professor a chapter upon life-saving stations, and 
Aunt Patience a budget of correspondence which is 
even more interesting than usual. In the Home, be 
sides Miss Coraon’s article, one of the editors furnishes 
some hints upon trapsplanting. On our editorial 
page will be found a letter from the meeting of the 
American Board at Syracuse. 


The Baptist papers, while they generally regard Mr. 
Boyd's course in the joint service with the Jews a 
mistaken one, with substantial unanimity agree in 
condemning the action of the St. Louis Baptist Asso- 
ciation in disfellowsbiping him and bis church. The 
“Standard ”’ in a dispassionate article declares that 
the pastors who bave pushed this prosecution through 
“have made themselves liable to the interpretation of 
being influenced by personal feeling;"’ and the “ Ex- 
aminer and Chronicle,’ which has never been accused 
of denominational looseness, characterizes the course 
of the Association in an editorial entitled “ High- 
handed Doings.” The denomination 1s clearly not re- 
sponsible for the attempt of the Baptist Association to 
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organize an ecclesiastical court to convict first and 
try afterwards, and as little for the wild utterances of 
some of the prosecutors. The Baptist churches stand 
for liberty and fraternity. The severest criticism 
on the course of the Association is furnished by a 
printed defense of its proceedings by four of its lead- 
ers. They excuse themselves for not asking quietly 
for any explanation from the church and its pastor 
before initiating a public prosecution on the ground 
that “when an offense has been committed by an 
individual against the whole body of the Church, or 
against the general law, the Bible nowhere requires 
that any other individual shall go to the offending 
party and tell him of the fault between themselves 
alone.”’ The Bible requires love between man and 
man and between church and church. To present 
charges against a Christian brother and a Christian 
brotherhood, and bruit them before all the world and 
through all the land, without even an attempt to ob- 
tain explanations, with even a scornful refusal to ac- 
cept them when offered by both church and pastor, 
violates that law of love which is the first and only 
requirement of the Bible. “If a brother be overtaken 
ina fault, ye which are spiritual restore such a none 
in a spirit of meekness.” 


Methodical people, who go by rule, are very useful 
to society; sometimes merely on account of affording 
others the opportunity for laughter, which under 
right conditions is a means of grace. There is a 
whole race of almanac-worshipers, who when the 
appropriate date in spring approaches insist rigidly 
that all fires shal! be left off, fire-places white-washed, 
the andirons put away, and cut paper hung before 
the grate until it can be succeeded by asparagus brush. 
It makes no difference to them at what degree the 
thermometer stands. It may indicate 3°, or be- 
low it, frost every night and shivering all day, but 
the almanac says the day has armved on which they 
sball dispense with winter fires. So too, in autumn, 
about the middle of September, straw hats lose caste 
and are expected to go out of use. Then comes a 
heated term. Men sweat, and wilt, and complain, 
but they don’t dare put on their straw hats. They are 
seen walking the hot streets in their autumnal woolen 
coats, and even an umbrella is regarded askance as a 
slight violation of propriety. And so men live by the 
almanac and have no regard at all to the conditions 
of health and comfort. Fires are yet more necessary 
late in the spring and early in the autumn at eveuing 
and morning than at any other part of the year, and 
more colds are caught at the change of season than in 
the height of summer or the depth of winter. It is 
well to act upon fixed rules, but rules should be elastic 
in their character and accommodate themselves to cir- 
cumstances, like an india-rubber band. 

We have received a letter from a “ bolter” inclosing 
acopy of certain testimony taken before the Tilden 
Canal Commission as affurding the ground for the 
statement of the Young Republicans that Mr. Howard 
Soule, the Republican candidate for State Engineer, is 
implicated in the canal corruption. The solitary wit- 
bess cited to sustain this sweeping allegation is a Mr. 
Norton; be was Mr. Soule’s subordinate, but not his 
appointee, nor removable at his pleasure; he belonged 
to the opposite political party; he had at the time au 
application on file for Mr. Soule’s position; it was on 
his sworu statements that the work on the Jordan 
level had been faithfully done according to contract 
that Mr. Soule certified to the work; the Canal Com- 
mission carefully avoided calling Mr. Soule or giving 
him any opportunity to deny the charge that he was 
privy to the supposed false statements of bis subordi- 
nate; and the public is now asked to believe him cor- 
rupt on the oath of an accuser who swears that 
he before swore to a falsehood. If a “boltter’’ 
wants to know Mr. Soule’s character let him ask 
any prominent citizen of Syracuse, Republican or 
Democrat, and he will find that there be has the repu- 
tation of having saved the city, when city engineer, 
upwards of $75,000 in a single year by his unswerving 
integrity. Such a reputation cannot be sworn away 
by such testimony as that which a “ bolter” copies 
out and sends to us. 


A new Secretary to the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society bas been found at last where he was 
firat sought for. In June last the office was tendered 
to the Rev. J. B. Clarke, of Jamaica Plains, and his 
declination necessitated a long and, as it proved, 
fruitiess effort to find some one else who could meet 
the requirements of the situation, and Mr. Clarke has 
finally yielded to the urgent persuasion of the Society 
and its friends. The son is believed by those who 
know him best to be altogether worthy of his noble 
father, whose long and faithful service in thia office 
endeared bis name to the patrons of the Society and 
enshrined it in the hearts of missionaries throughout 
the State. Mr. Clark’s ministry has been marked by 
steady success, ‘“ without spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing,” avd in him the Home Missionary Society will 
have an executive officer whose cordial sympathy, 
genial manner and sterling integrity of purpose give 
promise of great fruitfulness of results. 


The Rev. J. R. Lovering, whose change from the 
Unitarian to the orthodox faith we recently noted in 
connection with a poem from his pen, long held the 
honorable place of Chaplain to the Grand Army of 


the United States. He is a man of acknowledged 
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oratorical ability, clear head, and engaging manners. 
He carries with him the good will of the denomina- 
tion which he leaves, and it is noticeable as one of the 
signs of the times that he expresses toward it only the 
most cordial good wishes. The cause of his change is 
less a modification of intellectual opinion than a 
profound sense of phases of spiritual life not recog- 
vized, to his thought, in the Unitarian body. He has 
been received as a member of the Suffolk West Asso- 
ciation heartily and cordially. 


The Rev. H. M. Gallaber has accepted a cal! from 
the congregation of the Hanson Place Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn. Mr. Gallaher was formerly connected 
with the First Baptist Church in Brooklyn, which he 
left against the wish of the whole congregation and 
to the great grief ofall hisfriends. After a few years 
in Elizabeth, N. J., he went to New Haven, where he 
has since been. A warmer heart, a more genial and 
geverous Christian soul, never beat in the human 
body. The great trouble with Mr. Gallaher is his 
body. Hecarriesa ten-inch gun on a gun-carriage 
made for a six-pounder, and every time he fires if 1s 
liable to get kicked over. May his health improve till 
it equals his grace! 


The Free Church of Scotland has interested several 
thousand of its young people ina course of reading 
and study which includes, for the coming year, such 
topics as the “ Life of Paul,"’ Paley’s *‘ Horw Pauline,” 
“The Conquest of Canaan Under Joshua,” and 
“Thomas Chalmers.” Examinations are held simul- 
taneously in each Presbytery, and prizes areawarded 
for the best examinations and essays on the various 
subjects. Questions which may be taken as a guide 
to study are sent to the pupils, whose work is, of 
course, done without any supervision. 

The Rev. Dr. Neal, of Boston, a Baptist clergyman, 
whose death was noticed in our Religious News co)l- 
umns last week, was a true St. John, one of the most 
princely-hearted Christian men in the pulpit of the 
United States, and bis name ought not to be forgotten 
in the churches of New England. It is to be hoped 
there will be some memorial of him prepared for the 
press. He might be called an auroral light of this 
Christian dispensation, asd such a memorial would 
be beneficial every way, especially to the rising gen- 
eration. 


The usual weekly report of an innocent man shot 
for a burglar by the unhappy possessor of a pistol 
comes to us as We go topress. It is high time that the 
painful monotony of these reports was broken by the 
shooting of one real burglar. The pistol under the 
pillow is practically no protection agaiust robbers, 
and constant experience proves that if is practically 
an element of very cousiderable danger in avy house- 
hold. 


Andover Theological Semioary is to be conrratu- 
lated on its success in securing the Rev. Dr. Tucker, 
of this city. tor the professurstiip vacaud by the 
resiguation of Prof. Pheips. Tue Semiuary guins a 
teacher of ripe Kuowledge aud geulal cu racter aud 
New York ioses @ preacuer Whose piace she wiil uot 
easily fill. 


The Foreigo Sunday-School Association will hold 
its auniversary meeting at the Clinton Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, Bruooklyu, next Suuday eveiug. 
This society does a work of @xceptioual iuterest and 
usefulpess, and is worthy of the most generous 
support. 


The Christian Union congratulates the Church of 
the Holy Trinity on the recovery of its pastor—Dr. 
Stephen H. Tyng, Jr.,—who has reiurned to his work 
with improved health, and we hope with an improved 
sense of the necessity of taking care of it. 


Dr. Edward Beecher celebrates his golden wedding 
in Brooklyn, on Monday, Oct. 27. Better than gold 
have been the fifty years of his married life to all who 
have known him as friend and counsellor. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


(EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. } 


HE meetings of the American Board are always 
revival occasions. They are gatherings of the 
most earnest and consecrated disciples of Christ to 
consult concerning the most efficient methods of carry- 
ing out their divine Master's great commission in for- 
eign flelds. They are wisely devoted to the discussion 
of great principles, while minute details are left to be 
adjusted by secretaries and committees. Hither come 
always the young missionaries whose souls are atire 
with the flame of a fresh enthusiasm; and hither come 
the aged missionaries whose souls are glowing embers 
of fires that have been burning for twenty, thirty, 
forty years. Hither come the fathers, whose memory 
can almost carry them back to the time when the pos- 
sibility of a foreign mission was still an unsolved 
problem; and hither come the sons, whose hopes look 
forward to a time when they shall themselves see 
Christ’s prophecy fulfilled and the Gospel preached for 
a witness to all nations. The historic associations 
which make every meeting a larger reservoir of sacred 


memories than any that has preceded; the unselfish- 
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ness of a service which has in it no promise of personal 
or even ecclesiastical and sectarian aggrandizement ; 
the human sympathies awakened by a human need 
which is absolutely illimitable; the stimulant to faith 
in a work which offers to sight no sensuous demon- 
stration; the breadth of hope inspired by the millen- 
nial promises of the Gospel, and the profundity of hope 
inspired by its assurances of a divine inspiring Pres- 
ence combine to make the gathering place each year 
a holy city, the journey thither a sacred pilgrimage, 
and the gathering itself a Pentecost. 

This year a special interest and importance were 
given to the meeting. ‘The Otis bequest of nearly a 
million of dollars to the Board had threatened to over- 
whelm it in unfortunate prosperity. The churches 
suddenly stopped giving to the enriched Board, and 
turned their benefactions in other directions. In 
six months’ time the falling off in regular receipts 
amounted to eighty-seven thousand dollars. The 
regular income of the Board, apart from this leg- 
acy, amounted at the close of the financial year to one 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars less than the year 
Was this to be the permanent effect of this 
gift from the dead? Was it to bring new enthusiasm 
or apathy to the living? Had the rills and springs that 
flowed from a thousand churches been cut off or even 
diminished by this new and unexpected cloud-burst? 
If so, better that it never had fallen. 

That is the question which the churches have yet to 
answer. Onuthis meeting that answer, it was thought, 
would largely depend. To.-secure a voice which 
should be heard and heralded in every Congregational 
church throughout the Union special endeavors were 
made. The result was a meeting which intellectually 
was exceptional even among the meetings of the Board. 
Rarely is it possible to gather on ove platform and 
about one cause so much platform power. Among 
the pulpit orators brought here to speak to a consent- 
ing congregation, but through it to possibly dissent 
ing churches, were Dr. R. S. Storrs, whose mastery of 
language in the pictorial grouping of events excites 
the astonishment and compels the admiration of 
his auditors; Dr. W. M. Taylor, whose eloquent 
ruggedness of speech, less elegant but more effective, 
reminds one of the wild beauty of his own Scottish 
mountains; Dr. Bacon, who perceives truth by intui- 
tion and proves it by perspicacity of statement; Dr. 
J. H. Seelye, whose measured sentences move with 
the resistless weight and momentum of a glacier; and 
Dr. E. P. Goodwin, whose impetuous speech moves 
with the vehemence of the same glacier when the 
summer sun has turned it into a mountain torrent. 
These were among the advocates summoned to plead 
with the churches the cause of Christian missions 
against the silent pleas of covetousness and inaction. 

They pleaded eloquently and well. And yet, while 
intellectually the meetings were above, spiritually they 
were below, high-water mark. There was an abundance 
of oratory ; possibly even a superabundance. But there 
was not an abundance, as there never can be a super- 
abundance, of that profound spiritual enthusiasm which 
utters itself in broken words and tremulous voices. 
Perhaps something was due to the weather; for we 
have met during dog-days imported from August into 
October, and in an atmosphere so inert that the church 
with every door and window wide open was still un- 
_ ventilated. Perhaps something was due to the issue; 
for how to spend an unexpected bequest of three quar- 
ters of a million of dollars is a problem less inspiring 
to true eloquence than how to provide for spiritual 
needs. Possibly there was too much preparation, and 
too much trust in orators and oratory, and too little 
trust in God and the spiritual instincts of God’s chil- 
dren. There was laughter; there was applause; there 
was mrch intense and deserved admiration. But there 
were few wet eyes (except at the Woman’s Meeting) 
till Friday morning, when discussion was ended and 
we met face to face with a half score or more of out- 
going missionaries, who spoke to us in the inimitable 
and unartificial eloquence of an unutterable feeling. 
And when at length the venerable Dr. Worcester with 
a trembling voice offered prayer for the group of mis- 
sionaries sitting on the platform who were to set sail— 
some the following day, all within a few months—and 
for their homes, and parents, and children, and friends, 
and for the whole Church of Christ, it must have been 
a strangely sluggish and earthy soul that was not 
borne up, by the current of spiritual sympathy flow- 
ing from a thousand hearts, to the very heart of God. 

Mention was made, fittingly and touchingly, of some 
familiar forms and faces that of old-time were rarely 
missed from the platform of these meetings, but will 
never be seen on that platform again. I, looking as 


preceding. 


my nature always prompts me to do, more to the 
future than to the past, missed the forms and faces of 
not a few of the young men in the ministry who ought 
to be seen and heard at these annual gatherings. 
Whether it is their fault or that of the committee of 
invitation, who arrange the programme, I do net 


| know; but it is surely a fault which, if not corrected, 


will bear its fruit in diminished mission work in 
future years. One of the most effective speeches, I 
am inclined to say quite the most effective speech, of 
the entire week on the main question was made by Dr. 
Noble of Chicago. There ought to have been a dozen 
men of his prospective future to give voice with him 
to the enthusiasm of the ministry and the churches of 
the oncoming generation. For the men who to-day give 
a sober enthusiasm, tempered with the caution and 
wisdom of years, have acquired both the glow and the 
prudence by years spent in the service of the Board. 
They began when they were young ; and ifin twenty-tive 
years from now there is to be a Mark Hopkins to preside 
anda Dr. Bacon to debate and a Dr. Worcester to 
voice in prayer the ripened experience of half a century 
of Christian service, they must begin their study in 
the same school in which Drs. Hopkins and Bacon and 
Worcester acquired their spirit of consecration and 
their spiritual wisdom. 

The main question about which all the discussion 
of the three days centered was, What shall be the 
disposition of the $750,000 received and to be received 
from the Ohio legacy; and what shall be the effect of 
that legacy upon the churches? To present this issue 
clearly, with mathematical exactness and dispassionate 
simplicity, the report of the Prudential Committee 
was framed. To press this upon the hearts of the 
representatives present and the hearts of the churches 
there represented and unrepresented, with tbe fervor 
ofa soul aflame with unconsuming enthusiasm, the 
eloguent paper on **Our Great Opportunity,” by Dr. 
Alden, was prepared and read. To open the way to 
an answer that should order a forward movement 
Dr. Means’s admirable resumé of African exploration 
and the African field was presented. The issue itself 
cannot be more tersely or more effectively stated than 
in Dr. Alden’s own words: 

*Sbould this venerable Institution, representing more 
thirty-five hundred churches of the land, now, in its critical 
hour, rise to the diguity of its opportunity, and prove by the 
breadth of the missionary intelligence of its constituency that 
it is worthy of this sublime confidence which by the Head of 
the Church bas been reposed in it, and that it bas learned 
tbrough divine wisdom and grace how to wield this new force 
put into its hands so that it shall become an inspiration ani- 
mating to enlarged benevolence, it will enter upon what 
may be the grandest era of its missionary history. If, on the 
other baod, we fail to discern and to appreciate our hour of 
opportunity, if we begin to withhold our own personal gifts 
because from another hand a larger gift bus bpen bestowed, 
then shall we lose our inheritance in the Lord's advancing 
Kingdom,;we sball practically abdicate ourthrone of power, 
we shall throw away the crown which might have been ours, 
we shall spurn the Providence and grieve the spirit of God, 
and if the sacred trust committed to us is taken from our 
bands we shall merit the retribution. Our feelings rise 
almost into burning indignation that anyone can suggest this 
soameful possibility. Just when the door is thrown open 
in answer to prayers which bave been ascending for years, 
so that now, moving forward witb a sustained force, we may 
secure the results of prolonged labor, when we have the op- 
portunity also of doing vigorously within the next decade 
what otherwise would not have been accomplisbed for thrice 
those years, shall we falter and draw back ? 


“THIS IS THE QUESTION WHICH WE SHALL PRACTICALLY 
ANSWER AT THE PRESENT MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD, 
AND DURING THE YEAR UPON WHICH WE NOW ENTER.” 

There is, | judge, somewhere some one who cries 
‘*Halt! A Board with three quarters of a million of 
dollars needs no plate collections.” But he did not 
appear at this meeting. ‘f he were there he said 
nothing. To the question there was but one response : 
Appropriate this money, and the whole of it, to extra 
work, and trust to God and the churches for your daily 
food. Lay up no manna lest it breed worms and spoil. 
And the recommendation of the Prudential Committee 
received unanimous endorsement in every public, and 
I think also in every private utterance: We will give 
one-third to the higher education, especially of native 
helpers; one-third to extension of work in present 
fields; and one-third to a new mission in the heart of 
Africa. In truth the army seemed more in earnest for 
a forward movement than its leaders; I say it seemed, 
I do not think it really was so. But it needed not 
the labored argument of two days to carry conviction 
to hearts already convinced. If the Committee had 
appropriated the money, had reported the deed done, 
and had asked the representatives of the churches for 
a judgment on their action, their audacity would have 
been prudence, and the response more enthusiastic 
because more spontaneous. 

However this may be, what now the Board have 
done is this: The Otis legacy is appropriated, beyond 
recall, to new work. If the old work of the Board is to 
go on it must be carried on by those on whom it has 
depended in the past. If it is to go on with increased 
vigor it must receive from them new blood. It remains 


for you who rcad this article to answer the question. 


whether in this work, to which Christ gave himself, to 
which in all ages since the most Christlike have in 
some form and with some measure of consecration 
given themselves, you will give, in any measure, your 
means, your thoughts, and your prayers. L. A. 


LOST AND FOUND. 
By Jonn W. CHADWICK. 


Lemony have they gone, the happy summer days, 

With all their loveliness of earth and sky, 
Which we have seen so gaily passing by, 

Till now the last a moment more delays? 


Whither have fled their mornings cool and sweet / 
Whither their dreamy haze of highest noon ? 
Whither their sun-set glories, and the croon 

Of many waters murimurously fleet / 


O friends, dear friends, who have been with me here, 
To-night, for all the miles that intervene, 
There is no inch of space our hearts between; 
Come hark with me a voice of hope and cheer. 


These summer days, that have so sweetly fled, 
Have their Avallon, wherein they abide 
Like good King Arthur after he had died, 

Or seemed to die, when still he was not dead. 


It is a quiet place within the heart 
Where they live on for many an after day; 
Blessing alike our labor and our play: 

And never more from us do they depart. 


And when we know not why we are so gay, 
And when we laugh, nor know the reason why, 
God sees in us some gleam of summer sky, 

Or hears some brook go laughing on its way. 


And so in you I know God keeps for me 

The sweetness of the unreturning days, 

Safe from all harm and better than all praise: 
Be mine, at least, such: immortality. 


CHESTERFIELD, Mass., Sept. 23, 1879. 


THE HISTORIC FAITH. 


By AN OLD Foey. 
Il. 

N a previous article it was conclusively proved that 
our historic faith is no vague, elastic tradition, 
but a definitely recorded body of doctrine, and that 
this body of doctrine is the Savoy or Westminster 
Confession. It is to be regretted that Dr. Bacon could 
not have perused that article before making his 
contribution to the columns of the Christian Union in 
which he speaks of our historic faith as a kind of 

unirritien law or rule. 

It is painful to hear so uncertain a sound from the 
trumpet of this venerable brother. Why should he ex- 
pend so much Ingenuity in commending the Burial Hill 
Declaration—that wretched product of intrigue and 
compromise—when the old Confessions, with their 
complete deductions of the ‘‘ whole counsel of God” 
from Holy Scripture, were solemnly reaffirmed by the 
Boston Council? From this fresh sign of defection I 
turn sadly away to indicate two or three of the sub- 
stantial doctrines which are seriously threatened in 
our times. 

We are certainly committed to what may be called 
the ‘distinguishing doctrines of grace.”” Any failure 
to believe and profess such doctrines must constitute 
a substantial unsoundness. Now, in the first place, 
what can be of greater importance than the question 
whether the atonement which Christ made by his suf- 
ferings and death is an atonement for all mankind, or 
for such and such only as God from all eternity pre- 
destined unto salvation? Can this be regarded asa 
light matter? If the good old doctrines of judicial 
substitution and reprobation are retained, we are 
logically carried over into Universalism by the notion 
of auniversal atonement. But, argument aside, our 
historic faith distinctly, explicitly, unqualifiedly teaches 
the truth of “limited atonement.” The Savoy Con- 
fession declares (Chap. iii., Art. 6) that they who are 
elected are redeemed by Christ, ‘‘neither are any 
other so redeemed.” And the number of the elected is 
‘‘so certain and definite that it cannot be either in- 
creased or diminished.” ‘The rest of mankind (Art. 
7) God was pleased . . . to pass by, and to ordain them 
to dishonor and wrath for their sin.” Again (Chap. 
viii., Art. 1), we read that God from all eternity gave 
a people unto his Son, ‘‘ to be by him in time redeemed, 
called, justified, sanctified, and glorified.”” Again 
(Art. 5), it is declared that the Lord Jesus has pur- 
chased reconciliation ‘‘for all those whom the Father 
hath given him.” 

Yet more explicitly is it said (Art. &) that “to all 
those for whom Christ hath purchased redemption he 
doth certainly and effectually apply and communicate 
the same.” According to this Article one of two things 
is certainly true: either all men are effectually called 
and saved or redemption has been purchased for 
only a portion of mankind. 

Article 4 of Chapter XI. tells us that ‘‘ God did from 
all eternity agree to justify all the elect, and Christ did 
in the fullness of times die for their sins.” There are 
other affirmations and implications of this good, old, 
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sound doctrine of limited atonement. What has been 
quoted suffices to show beyond all possible question 
that our historic faith teaches just that doctrine, and 
excludes everything inconsistent therewith. If this 
doctrine is true, then, for one, I solemnly believe it to 
be fundamental. To hold or teach any doctrine of 
universal atonement is substantial heresy. It is not 
lawful variation, but presumptuous and dangerous 
error. 

Let us look now at the precious doctrine of election 
and predestination. 

In chapter third we are taught a few fundamental 
facts. ‘‘ By the decree of God... some men and 
angels are predestined unto everlasting life, and others 
foreordained to everlasting death.” ‘* These angels and 
men, thus predestinated and foreordained, are particular- 
ly and unchangeably designed.”” (It will be seen how 
logically related to this truth is the doctrine of limited 
atonement: of what use to waste love and suffering 
and sacrifice on men particularly and unchangeably 
' foreordained to everlasting death?) 

‘*The rest of mankind (after the elect) God was 
pleased to pass by and to ordain them to dis- 
honor and wrath.” ‘£lect infants (not a// infants, as 
is often rashly assumed and profanely asserted) dying 
in infancy” are saved by Christ. The discrimination 
that from all eternity predestinated some to salvation 
and others to perdition runs down through babyhood 
no less than through manhood and womanhood. 

Perhaps the clearest and most satisfactory assertion 
of this doctrine, which affords matter of praise, 
reverence and admiration of God,” may be found in 
Article 4, Chapter X. 

“Others, not elected, although they may be called by the 
ministry of the word, and may have some common operations 
of the Spirit, yet not being effectually drawn by the Father, 
they neitber do nor can come unto Christ, and toerefore can- 
not be saved.” 

Notice the delicate distinction between the common 
and uncommon operations of the Spirit, analogous to 
the actual distinction which we perceive between com- 
mon folks and uncommon. The common operations 
of the Spirit! They don’t amount to much, of course. 
It is wonderful that they are vouchsafed at all. Notice, 
too, how the failure of these persons to ‘obtain salva- 
tion is not in the least ascribed to any fault of theirs, 
but to the fact of their non-election. They are not 
effectually drawn by what is elsewhere described as an 
‘irresistible work of the Holy Ghost upon the whole 
soul.” It is not said that ‘ they rill not come,” but 
they do not and cannot come. Of course they don’t if 
they cannot. Therefore they cannot be sared! 

Is not this the doctrine which caused St. Paul to ex- 
claim, ‘* Oh the depthof the riches both of the wisdom 
and the knowledge of God! How unsearchable his 
judgments, and his ways past finding out! . . For 
of him, and through him, and to him are all things; 
to whom be glory forever. Amen!” What, then, be- 
comes of ministers who teach that ‘*God hath con- 
cluded them all in unbelief, that he might have mercy 
upon all"? 

Is the historic faith on this point dubious or ob- 
scure? And if there is any question in the entire 
realm of theology that is radical and fundamental, is 
not this that question? 

Once more, now, as to the distingnishing doctrine of 
grace—the practical ordo salutis. Out of what condi- 
tion and by what process are those and those only 
whom God hath predestinated unto life brought into 
salvation? 

As to their condition by nature, they are ‘* wholly 
defiled in all the faculties of soul and body.” By rea- 
son of the original corruption which their fall in Ad- 
am’s sin entailed—the guilt of that first sin being im- 
puted to them—they are ‘utterly indisposed, disabled 
and made opposite to all good.” They are thereby 
‘* bound over to the wrath of God and curse of the law, 
and so made subject to death, with all miseries, spirit- 
ual, temporal and eternal.”” They have “lost all abil- 
ity of will to any spiritual good accompanying salva- 
tion.” 

It is required of those tha‘ are to be saved that they 
shall exercise faith and repentance. But they are ut- 
terly incapable of any such exercise. Not merely 
averse thereto, but incapable. What then? This 
faith and this repentance are communicated gifts of 
God. 

‘* The grace of faith, whereby the elect are enabled to 
believe to the saving of their souls, is the work of the 
Spirit of Christ in their hearts.”” So with repentance. 
Everything depends upon whether one is oris nota 
predestined subject of that effectual calling and draw- 
ing which “irresistibly” works upon the whole soul, 
producing therein a new spiritual life, ‘‘ determining 
by almighty power to that which is good,” begetting 
faith and repentance, and enabling the utterly incapa- 
ble and helpless will to do what is required. This 
effectual calling proceeds not upon anything foreseen 
in man, “‘ who is altogether passive therein until, be- 
ing quickened and renewed by the Holy Spirit, he is 


thereby enabled to answer this call and to embrace the 
grace offered and conveyed in it.” 

There is no sort or degree of difficulty on God’s part 
in thus effectually calling and enabling the deadest 
soul. In the nature of the case (all being utterly 
helpless and passive) one man is as easily wrought 
upon as another, and no man, except as he is thus put 
in possession of the instruments and possibilities of 
justification, can lift a finger or wriggle an inch toward 
salvation. But if he does not believe and repent, as 
Christ bids and invites and urges him, then he is con- 
demned for it. 

‘Ye will not come unto me,” said Jesus, with 
passionate tenderness, or seemingly so; but it was 
not opportune for him to add the deeper truth, that 
they could not do it because they had not been effec- 
tually drawn and enabled, but had enjoyed only “the 
ministry of the word and some common operations o 
God's spirit.” 

Only one other point can now be touched. Men of 
sound evangelical views are pained at the hopeful 
expressions concerning the fate of the heathen which 
often fall from the lips of thoughtless or lax brethren. 
The historic faith on that subject is as follows: 

“Tbis promise of Christ, and salvation by bim, is revealed 
only in and by the Word of God: neither do the works of 
creation or Providence, with the light of Nature, make dis- 
covery of Christ, or of grace by him, so much as in a general 
or obscure way: much less that men, destitute of the revela- 
tion of him by the promise or Gospel, should be enabled 
thereby to attain saving faith or repentance.” 

Is not this conclusive? Is it not the only safe 
ground on which to build missionary enterprises? 

I have thus indicated a few of the distinguishing 
doctrines of the historic faith of the Congregational 
denomination. That I have given a just report of 
them will appear to all who will consult the authori- 
ties. If these doctrines are not fundamental then I 
know not what canbe. If they are true, they are mys- 
teriously, transcendently solemn, determining, as they 
must, all our conceptions of God's character and pur- 
poses. Ifthey are false, they are inexpressibly horrible 
and hateful, and no heresy can be worse than that 
which affirms them. 

Where now, in relation to these doctrines, do our 
churches stand? Are these matters of faith preached 
and taught? Are our clergymen and our seminaries 
anchored in this good holding-ground, or are they 
adrift, denying the fixed limitations of atonement, 
slurring over reprobation, affirming man’s ability to 
repent and believe, and even admitting that heathen 
men, destitute of the gospel, may possibly be saved? 
All these vague Vermont resolutions are child’s play; 
mere surface work. A policy of thorough is requisite. 
Judgment must begin at the house of God. Let 
comparatively superficial questions rest until the 
foundations are examined. 

If these have been removed what shall the righteous 
do? I make bold to summon our stalwart reformers 
to the stool of confession. Have they remained stead- 
fast in the historic doctrine? What of Bangor, And- 
over and New Haven Seminaries? What, alas, of 
Hartford Theological Institute! established, as it 
were, just where Satan’s seat is: which is to say, 
(without offense) just where the blight of Bushnellism 
is on all the ground and in all the air? I close this 
paper with a calm and peaceful sense of having faith- 
fully discharged a disagreeable duty. It is one thing 
for a few busy men to indentify substantial truth with 
there own petty conceits or provincial theologizings, 
and organize a crusade for the exclusion of all who will 
not pronounce their shibboleths,—invoking the author- 
ity of a vague ‘‘ historic faith” which they dare not 
define or defend. Old Fogies detest all innovations 
and heresies, but they like fair play, and have no sym- 
pathy with any methods of insinuation. It is another 
thing to honestly own and stand by what certainly is 
the “‘ historic faith,” if any such thing anywhere has 
an existence, and is not a myth and delusion. 


ANONYMOUS GREEK HYMNS. 


By Hewry 8. Latuam, JR. 


HE interest now taken in hymnology extends to 
the vast body of Christian poetry in the Greek 
language. Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Greek Christian Poets” 
is an entertaining account, with translations, and Dr. 
John Mason Neale’s ‘‘ Hymns of the Eastern Church” 
has enriched even the treasures of English sacred 
minstrelsy. Clement of Alexandria, who has handed 
down to us one of the oldest of these lyrics; Gregory 
Nazianzen, more voluminous than Watts and Wesley; 
Synesius, known to classical readers also; Anatolius, 
author of the sweet hymn, “ Fierce was the wild bil- 
low’’—these and a multitude of other names are linked 
with that peculiar literature in which, as also in Latin, 
Christianity sought expression in changed metrical 
forms adapted to its new spirit. 
But many of the singers in this thousand-year an- 


them have left us their songs, but not their names. 
Mrs. Charles, in her “‘ Christian Life-in Song,” has an 
interesting chapter upon these numerous, and often 
beautiful, anonymous hymns. If, as many have sup- 
posed, the sublime words which close the third chap- 
ter of Ist Timothy—and possibly one or two other 
passages of the New Testament—are echoes of the new 
songs in which the infant church sang the praises of 
its Redeemer, then this anonymous hymnody includes 
nobler fragments than would at first appear, and be- 
comes invested, perhaps, with a new interest. These 
forgotten poets celebrated Another than themselves. 
Though themselves sacred bards, they are like the un- 
sung heroes before Agamemnon, whose oblivion 
Horace laments. 

Of these compositions of unknown authorships and 
date, we venture to give in English two brief speci- 
mens: 

SUMMONS TO THE SOUL. 
O soul of mine, O soul of mine, 
Arise! Why sieepest thou? 


The end is near. Shall it be thine 
In grief and sbame to bow? 


To soberness return, that thee 
Christ may in mercy spare— 

We who creation filleth, He 
Who reigneth everywhere. 


TO CHRIST. 


Thou who our beavenly Leader art 
In wisdom’'s heavenly way, 

Guide, Teacher, of the lowly heart 
Th’ eternal shield and stay, 


This beart of mine, unfixedand stirred, 
With strength and light endow ; 

U Master, give thy quickening word, 
Word of the Father thou. 


For lo, these lips of mine to thee 
Shall daily, bourly call; 

O full of pity, pity me— 
A sinner prone to fall! 


A MORNING AT GETTYSBURG. 
By THE Rev. Roprnson, D.D. 


F a stranger were traveling among the villages of 

Southern Pennsylvania he might be surprised to 
find a vast structure of white granite crowning a con- 
spicuous hill a few miles from the railway along 
which he whirled. So imposing 2 monument, sixty 
feet high and covered with sculptures of the rarest 
excellence and design, would seem inappropriate in a 
hamlet so small and so unhistoric hitherto as Gettys- 
burg. 

Perhaps he would pause for a moment, seeking a 
nearer view. He would see the statue of Liberty 
standing high in the air holding in her left hand the 
sword now quiet, and in her right the victor’s wreath 
of laurel. Upon one of the angles of the pedestal 
sits War talking to History just across. - The old sol- 
dier, who in the sculpture represents war, leans on his 
gun; his face is sober and sedate, though full of feel- 
ing. And the fair womanly figure who represents his- 
tory poises on her pen with an eager interest in the 
narrative as it grows exciting in its ringing clangor 
of arms. 

It is well for any one in these times to come up close 
and listen to what that story-teller has to say of six- 
teen years ago. 

For one, I admit I was not prepared to believe what 
has been so strenuously asserted, that the terrible 
three days’ battle in the small town of Gettysburg 
was the most astonishing in all the annals of conflict 
on this blood-stained earth. I had never realized that 
more men and more cannon were engaged than at 
Waterloo; more slaughter, more daring in the fight, 
more sweep of territory covered, more matchless skill 
of commanders, more desperate struggle of men. But 
cool statistics are said to show in these years which 
have followed that no other battle ever waged on this 
footstool of God has had the majesty of that during 
the three opening days of July, 1863, between the 
Federal and Confederate armies, led by the flower of 
the Northern and Southern people. And surely there 
was never any other engagement on which in one 
supreme moment hung such issues of living men. The 
battle of Gettysburg was the high-water mark of our 
civil war. All the mighty significance of any sort 
there was in that conflict reached its culmination at 
that instant and on that spot. It was always under- 
stood that General Lee did not propose to risk his 
cause on that fleld just there and then. But when the 
challenge was offered he could not decline. For it is 
now known that the recognition of the Southern Con- 
federacy was in the balance of decision. Certain 
secret arrangements had been made, and promises 
were given that if this invasion of the North should 
be a success, England and France would give the re- 
bellion a name among nations. Hence Longstreet’s 
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charge across that pathetic mile of meadow from 
Seminary Ridge to Round Top was the rush of the 
wide world against a republic whose strénuous stand 
was made for the benediction of its life. 

We did not so understand it at the time. It will be 
recollected that we had as much as we could attend to 
here athome. A dreadful riot was raging in our very 
streets. Blood and fire and rapine filled our cities 
with murder and alarm. Our soldiers were away; 
our militia were at the front. Desperate bands 
of miscreant men paraded in high carnival of de- 
struction through many of the towns—in no one 
of them more violently than here in peaceable New 
York. 

Now, however, when one is placid enough to think, 
and is willing to go for a day among the circles of 
graves around the national monument erected that 
autumn, he will find his pulses stirred as if by an 
anthem, and then hushed as if by a prayer. In all the 
round of serious travel over the world, I feel sure that 
this visit ranks next to the pauses in Palestine for 
the impressions it records and the memories it raises. 
No one will ever forget those moments in which he 
reads on the pedestal of stone, as best he can through 
his tears, the words of a since martyred President. 
Abraham Lincoln, in the brief part of his address that 
preceded, had been quietly speaking of the strange- 
ness, as it struck him, of the ceremony of dedicating 
a graveyard for Union soldiers fallen while the strug- 
gle was yet at its highest. So he continued, half 
sadly : 

‘It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us—that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion; that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom, and that government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

Such words, read in the sweet August sunshine, 
make men stronger and women purer. When one lays 
them to heart it is likely he will wonder how any one 
could ever have been found who would not agree with 
them. Is there any such thing as eternal right or 
eternal wrong in the world? How could men differ on 
issues like these? Who were the brave soldiers that 
suffered those terrible days during the fire that roared 
from Meredith's Iron Brigade’’ to Longstreet’s for- 
lorn hope? Ah me! what sarcasms there were in 
those artillery discussions! what irony in the repeti- 
tion of them now! 

Was it a conflict of sheer principle? I saw there at 
Gettysburg two miuie balls that met in mid-air; one 
is buried in the other, stuck on the way inside of the 
bullet it stopped. How like it seems to the prayers 
which rose on either side from pious people all along 
both lines! There, too, it appears almost ludicrous to 
look upon the great cannon standing this moment on 
its truck beside one of the public buildings in the town 
with a ball too big for it to swallow shot straight into 
its mouth and shutting it like an iron stupple. How 
that makes one ponder upon the ceaseless arguments 
which have gone to and fro over the merits of the war 
since, as ingenious patriots fire speeches at each other 
till sometimes a big thought sticks solidly, and one of 
them has perforce to be silent! Shall we ever know 
the actual meaning and principle of that strife? 

*“ Ob! biest is be to whom is given the instinct that can tell 
That God is on toe field when he is moat irvisibie. 
And blest is he «ho can ditine woere rea! right doth lie, 
And dares to take tbe side that seems wrong to man's biind- 
fold: ye.” 

No one can imagine how charitable and kind he 
grows sitting there at the foot of the monument and 
seeming to listen to the sober stone soldier talking to 
History overhead. The landscape from the hill is ex- 
quisite. An amphitheater of meadow, orchard and 
intervale lies before us, surrounded by some tiers of 
mountains rising like seats around a vast Coliseum. 
White clouds draped them above with fleecy folds and 
along their silent surfaces with beautiful shadows. It 
did not appear possible that such peaceful farms could 
ever have been devastated with shock of carnage. It 
was exactly the place in which to quote Willis’s re- 
membered lines : 

* How strikingly the course of nature shows, 
By its lignt heed of human suffering, 
Toat man was fashioned for a bappier world!" 

One could imagine that the thousands of silent 
sleepers in the graves which crowded around the base 
of the pedestal were willing to close the clamors of 
conflict, and even of discussion, and say, ‘‘ Peace! 
peace! Away with strife between brothers hereafter 
and forever!’ But it would not be fair to have peace 
for them by a base surrender of what they died to get. 
When those neighbors and friends of ours died the 
war was virtually ended; the issues were given up; 
the triumph was recorded. They gave all they had 
to prove the justice of their cause. Millions of men 
went forth for the sacrifice. 


It does seem, therefore, 


as if something was settled by the awful blast and ex- 
plosion of powder. It is better to let it stay settled 
now. Let such as would awake old animosities take 
the responsibility of a stern reply they will receive at 
the hands of patriots, who will probably vote in the 
way many of them shot. 

But let us pass away from the mere external show 
of things here; there are deeper reflections that rise 
on such a spot. For example, as one looks over the 
graves lying in vast concentric rows through that 
cemetery, it does seem pitiful to think of so many 
human beings dying for an advantage which none of 
them shared. But thatis the rule of ordinary exist- 
ence. How many lives are ceaselessly sacrificed that 
other people may be happy! Prophets and kings have 
died constantly since the world began; and multitudes 
of prophets and kings have died without the sight. 
It is not now a question whether the Vermont boys, 
before whose enclosure I unconsciously bared my 
head as I stood by it, cared for what I did or thought. 
The question is, Do I care, when I fight bravely and 
see myself going down, that after I am in an unhistoric 
grave perhaps some one will come and say gentle 
words of decent acknowledgment? Am I willing to 
put my life into God’s purpose and leave it there for 
the mere swelling of the great good which God's pur- 
pose will eventually bring? Are the verses of In 
Memoriam true as a matter of fact? Does the Lau- 
reate dare any more than to trust—he says he does not 
know— 


*“ That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be deatroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete ; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That nota moth witb vain desire 
Is shriveled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves gain 


Then there is another reflection of some reach. How 
certainly and inevitably suffering lays the foundations 
of success, and suffering only. Scores and scores of 
hillocks had no mark at Gettysburg on the headstones 
except the pathetic word ‘‘unknown.”’ I saw several 
photographs of women and children, grouped in 
worn pocket-cases, picked up on the fleld but 
never claimed. And when the unwritten history 
of this world is read aloud from the eternal vol- 
umes it will be known who was the widow and who 
were the orphans whose likenesses lie now only as 
curiosities in a village museum. Perhaps they are 
living somewhere even to this day iu brave and patient 
waiting for the end. Thereis paininall this. I feel 
inclined to say that nothing is ever done in this life 
without pain, if it is worth the doing. Tennyson 
could never have written his ‘* Love and Duty ” unless 
he had suffered. Frederick W. Robertson never could 
have preached his sermon on * The Wrestling of 
Jacob,” unless he had suffered. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning surely never could have lifted her ‘“‘Cry of the 
Human ” but that she suffered always. No Christian, 
except he has suffered, can ever hope to be a king 
ora leader among men. Grace is perfected in suf- 
fering. 

But the main reflection which agitated my mind, as 
I sat out there on the battle-field this summer, was far 
beyond all this in its spiritual meaning. What most 
of us want to know is whethe ordinary conflict is to 
be considered as respectable as any, if only carried out 
unflinchingly and in decent manly trust. For I was 
not in that battle, nor in any; were you? However, 
we have been fighting all our days just to do a little 
good and to grow a little better. Do our spiritual 
campaigns count in the history of God’s purpose? We 
never had a musket on our shoulders; we never fired a 
ball at any man; we never stood up to be shot at. It 
is only with mental and moral struggles that our 
veteranship has been tried. A fair judgment of this 
case is asked. It may be that it costs each of us more 
to put down a bad passion, to endure a great affliction, 
to submit patiently to a supreme wrong, to surrender 
an impetuous wish, to right up under a disheartening 
disappointment, to turn away from an offered bad ad- 
vantage over an enemy or a rival, than any soldier 
ever paid for the courage of shooting an insurgent 
subaltern. But will our victories ¢ell in the grand 
result? 

For answer, it may be safely said that the Scripture 
rule is trustworthy: All standing for the right and 
against the wrong; all self-sacrifice for great and 
general good; all grand heroism for Christ and the 
Covenant, will be accepted in the final reckoning. 

“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a corn of wheat fal! 
into the grvund and die. it abideth alone: but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit. He that loveth bis life shall lose 
it; and he that hateth bis life in this world shall keep it unto 
life eternal. For none of us liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself. For whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; 
and whether we die, we die unto the Lord: whether we live, 
therefore, or die, we are the Lord's. Forto this end Christ 
both died, and rose, and revived, that he might be Lord both 
of the dead and living.” 


THE TZIGANS’ POT. 


By GreorGe HovGuHron. 


I. 
I AM the Tzigans’ pot: 
I have come from a far-away no-man’s-land, 
Hung heavy in many a swartny hand, 
The homeless mate of a hearthless race, 
Who, as they wander from place to place, 
Still cling to their Tzigans’ pot. 


I. 
I am the Tzigans’ pot; 
When daylight fades into dusk and damp 
I help the womenfolk cheer the camp 
With my brushwood fire, whose friendly glow 
Soon brightens the boughs and the faces below 
That circle the bubbling pot. - 


III. 


Iam the Tzigans’ pot, 
That many a boisterous noon hath known 
When, biting, the sleety blasts have blown, 
When frosty feet have crept close to mine, 
And children’s voices, chilled to a whine, 
Have blessed the warm Tzigans’ pot. 


IV. 
Iam a Tzigans' pot, 
And dreary daybreaks remember too, . 
When mouths were many and leeks wee few: 
But never, while I'd a gourdful still, 
Was any who hungered refused his fill 
By the rover, the ‘Izigans’ pot. 


Plymouth Pulpit 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


ART thou not preparing us, our Father, for admission to thy 
presence? Behold our darkness and our wanderings. We 
krow not the way. Thou hast told us that thou art the way; 
but where arttbou? Wereac® forth our hand. and nothing 
touches us. Wecry. in the day and in the night. and there is 
no voice nor any thing that answereth. Weare tossed about 
as if upon the waves of the sea. The brightness of the day is 
clouded by the storm of the morrow. Our hopes are cut off. 
Our fondest affectinosare rebuked. We stand in the glory of 
str-ngtb only to be atripped and overthrown. We beholdthe 
ways of life. How often greed is stronger than benevolence, 
and wrong than right-doing. We behold how much they suf- 
fer who live only to do good, and how tneir eses atand out 
with fatness ~bo lirt their faces against the heavens and are 
com passed about with pride as with achain ; aod all the ways 
of life seem strange. Tempest-tossed and not comforted are 
thy people. And yet, thouch clouds and darkness are around 
about thy throne, justice and ju‘gment are the babitation 
thereof. We believe that thou art working out in time the 
giorious pattern of eternity, and that the need of understand- 
ing is not on thy side but onourown. Wearetoosmal!l. We 
have no measures of judgment that are adequate to the great- 
ness of spirituaithings. Weare of the earth, and yet not much 
delivered from it. We long that eversthing shall be brought 
down to matter, that the eye shalisce it, that the ear shal! bear 
it, and that the hand shall feel it. We do not measure by the 
infinite and the ineffable rules that belong to the kingdom 
above us, whose twilight only dawns upon us here, and the 
full tide of whose giory we shall not behold in the flesh. Nor 
shall we see thee, thou that dweliest in light, thou that art 
everywhere the Spirit of power and of life: we cannot be- 
hold thee; but we feel thee. Weare exaited by thee. Strange 
thoughts possess us. Inspirations lift us up. Weare in thy 
neighborhood. Weare under the shelter of thine hand. Thy 
providence is organized forus. Thou art saying, in the midst 
of inexperience, Tbough for the present no chastening seem- 
eth joyous, but grievous, nevertheless afterward it yieldeth 
the peaceable fruit of righteousness. Thou bast declared that 
the biows and the chastisement which we attribute to fate and 
chance are thine, and that whom the Lord loveth he chasten- 
etb, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. We thauk 
thee for that divine economy which makes this world not so 
good that we desire for evermore to live bere. We thank 
thee that there are conceptions of life that are loftier than 
any that move between our horizons, and that for them thou 
art working. While we work for the lower and the worse, 
thou workest for the higher and the better. Thouart by love 
seeking to raise selfishness. And we rejoice, though we can- 
not understand it all. Toou art saying, 1 have many things 
to te,! unto you, but ye are notable to bear them ; and we re- 
joice in the faith of a grander life, of a more noble function, 
and of more blessed joy. 

To what high estate we are going! Be pleased to equip us 
as thou seest best. We kncuw not the voyage. We have no 
pilot but thee. Whether thou sieepest or whether thou dost 
rise to rebuke the wave and the wind we truat thee. Guide 
us through life, with Joy or with sorrow, according to thy 
will; and every day help us not to chose, but to say, in sin- 
cerity, Thy will be done. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit sball be praise 
evermore. Amen. 


SERMON. 
HEARTINESS IN SERVICE.* 


“ Whatsoever ye do, do it beartily. as to the Lord, and not 
unto men :... fur ye serve the Lord ltii., 23, 24. 
E are told, in the language which has been read 

in your hearing this morning, ‘‘ Whatsoever 

ye do in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” There is not an act, however insignificant, that 
is so a matter of habit, that is done so thoughtlessly, 


* SUNDAY MORNING, October 5, 1879. Leason: Col. ili., 1-17, 
Hynes (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 180, 08. Reported ex- 
preasiy for the Christian Union by T. J. ELLINWOOD. 
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or that is performed in a sphere so unimportant that 
it is not related to Christ. There is not a word, nor 
the glance of a syllable that is not fit to be hung upon 
him, and made grand by its relation to him. ‘* What- 
soever ye do [not on Sunday; whatsoever ye do, not 
simply in the church; whatsoever ye do, not merely 
in religious affairs; whatsoever ye do in hours of 
mirth; whatsoever ye do in hours of material occupa- 
tion: whatsoever ye do alone or in the multitude, in 
gayety or in sorrow, whether ye be high or low, under 
every conceivable circumstance—irhatsoerer ye do}, do 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus.” The thought of 
him, the feeling that belongs to the heart in his pres- 
ence, the glory, the beauty, the love, the personal 
relationship which subsists between him and you—as- 
sociate these with every element of your life, from 
the highest to the lowest. 

Indifference, carelessness, as to small things in life, 
I scarcely need say, is the crying fault in our time. Men 
are fond of great things; and by great things they 
mean things that report themselves to the physical 
senses; things that are great by their sound to the ear, 
or by their expository power to the eye; things that 
are great by their attractiveness to men; things that 
are great by their force in the material world, as 
augmenting the power of wealth, or what not; but 
the things which stand are remote from these things 
that report themselves outwardly. 

There are ten thousand reasons why men bestow but 
trifling attention upon little things in life. Life in 
wholes, however, is made up of particulars; and the 
details are usually slurred over even when men are 
seeking things in their full. In their complete stature 
they are great or grand; and yet, nothing is small that 
associates itself with the destiny of the individual, 
and with his relationship to the eternal God. There is 
no part of human life or experience that can be 
properly called small or unimportant; some parts may 
be smaller than others, but they are never small. 
Nothing is so small that it is not fit to be associated 
with Christ. 

It is related that when Phidias, the great sculptor 
who carved statues for one of the temples in antiquity, 
was laboring with minute fidelity upon the hair on the 
back of the head of one of the historic figures which 
was to be clevated from the pavement to the very apex 
of the building, or placed along the frieze, some one 
expostulated with him, saying, “*Why do you take 
such great pains with the hair? It is never to be seen.” 
His simple reply was, ‘‘ The gods will see it.” So he 
labored thoroughly in the minutest things, not for the 
eyes of men but for the eyes of the gods. 

How important are the minor details of life which 
are incidental to thought, to motion, to words, to daily 
and hourly deeds, to things that are out of sight, each 
of which, in itself, is perhapS but little! The most 
gorgeous Tyrian dye was made by insects, each one of 
which was very small, but multitudes of which made 
tapestry blaze. Look along the autumnal splendors of 
our woods to-day. This pictorial month blazes with 
beauty; and yet that beauty is made up of separate 
leaves. The whole is magnificent; but each individ- 
ual part thereofis small. Where would be the whole 
if there should be no particulars—no little things? 

So it is in life. Should every small deed say, ‘‘ I am 
only small,” it would be as if every single leaf should 
say, “‘ It matters not how I blush or grow incarnadine ; 
I am but a single one, and a little one at that;” but the 
glory of the whole is magnificent. The tapestries, 
with rich designs, that are treasures of art, were all 
made up of single stitches. The whole picture that is 
exhibited is either beautiful or more than beautiful— 
grand; but, after all, it was made of single threads 
and by single stitches. And you cannot draw out a 
single thread, unimportant as each thread is in itself 
alone, without injuring the tapestry. In the tapestry 
it is of transcendent importance. 

When the knitter has completed the sock there is no 
part of it in which the yarn, in and of itself, is of 
great value; and yet, take away any thread of it and 
you leave a hole. Soin life things are important not 
according to their individual measurement or emphasis, 
not according to their report to the eye or to the ear, 
but according to their relationship to the multitude. 
Singly they are like grains of sand, but united they 
are vast as the shore. The shore cannot spare its 
sand. Human life makes itself by its little deeds, and 
becomes great by the sum of all its minute things; but 
there is a universal contention of men to seek great 
things. 

So ‘‘ many seek to enter in and shall not be able.” 

In the whole field of incidental things which make 
up character and manhood what we need is fidelity in 
the details, in the obscure parts of life. The associa- 
tion of a man’s life, of his every word, of his every 
thought and feeling and motive, of his every action, 
however insignificant it may be—the association of 
these with God gives inspiration to conduct where 
conduct is apt to be weakest and where it most needs. 


help. 


“Not with eye service, as men-pleasers: but in singleness 
of heart, fearing God: and whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, 
as to the Lord, and not unto men.” 


There should be fidelity and heartiness, thorough- 
ness, sincerity, honest truthfulness, in the minutest 
things, no matter whether it is known or not known. 
Men divide their life too often into esoteric and exo- 
teric—things to be true and faithful in, and things that, 
as no one knows them, can be left as they may be; 
but in.our association or identification with the Lord 
Jesus Christ there is no in or out. All things are for 
him, and whatever is for him is beyond measure in 
him. 

It is possible to do reluctantly, and grudgingly, and 


with morose grumbling, enforced duties. But Ged 
says, ‘‘ Whatever ye do, do it heartily.” Not only 


must we be careful of the details and particulars of 
life, but we have no right to assort them, and make 
some prominent and hide others. We have no right 
to do as fruiterers do in preparing their fruit for the 
market. You have no right to face life. You have no 
right to put the best on top, whatever may come to 
hand all the rest of the way down. The smaller duties 
of life that are uncongenial, and that in their remuner- 
ation are not equitable, men may perform with reluc- 
tant grudging, without faithfulness, and say, ‘‘ Why 
should I do these things well? Why should I, that am 
put below my proper place in life, fill this place with 
the garniture of beauty? Why should I, who have 
over me grasping, cheating, hateful men, play into 
their hands by doing heartily things that are enforced 
upon me? 

‘*Not as unto men,” saith the word of the Lord, 
‘‘ but as unto God, do these things well. Whatsoever 
ye do, do it heartily.” You had better not do it at all 
than do it in any other way than by putting the best 
part of yourself into it; and the coarser it is the more 
it needs heartiness. The less remunerative it is to 
you the more you need to give to it. Do not take first 
the things that are lightest; take the heavy things 
first. Do not first take the things that repay you: 
first take the things that you dislike most. Do not 
bestow most attention on the things that are most 
pleasure-bearing. Remember Christ’s injunction to 
bestow most where there is the least, and where the 
most is needed. Deal by your daily duties as God 
deals by you. He gives the least to those who are 
mightiest, and has the most compassion upon those 
who least deserve his goodness. Whatever comes to 
your hand do it heartily if it be pleasant; and if it be 
disagreeable, all the more do it heartily—if not for their 
sakes who enforce it, for your own; and if not for its 
sake, for God’s. There is to be more than earnestness ; 
there is to be Aeartiness. It carries love with it. It 
brings pleasure to pain. It makes the hard easy. We 
must subdue life and make it what we want it to be. 

When flax and hemp grow they grow to please 
themselves; but when we reap them we fix them to 
please ourselves. The woody fiber or texture we do 
not want, and we rot it, and soften it, to make it brit- 
tle, and put it under the brake, and into the hatchel, 
and take it out, and whiten it, and spin it into threads, 
and weave it into cloth, to suit our purposes. It is all 
changed, and it becomes what it needs to be for our 
use. 

So it is in the power of a nature that feels itself allied 
to the eternity and to the glory of the matchless God 
to take the hard ways of life and convert them into 
easy roads; to take the bitter things of life and learn 
to love bitterness; to take the sour things of life and 
learn to love sourness; to take the unwieldy things of 
life, and break them in, and make of them garments 
for our daily use. Men can learn to like what they do 
not like. If there was ever anything which God forti- 
fied against all possible human use, saying “‘ There! I 
defy the world to touch tobacco,” that was the plant; 
and yet men have learned to love the nauseous thing, 
and the whole human race have been subdued by it. 
A man who can learn to love that need not say that 
there is anything on the earth which he cannot learn 
to love. And there is no duty so nauseous in flavor, 
no element so repulsive, but that ifa man is determined 
that he will subdue it to his uses and likings he can do 
it. So when the emblems that make up your legends 
are framed do not forget, among roses and violets 
and other flowers that are to signify fragrant and 
grateful tastes and feelings, to putin a sprig also to 
signify that whatever on earth is nauseous and bitter, 
if it be your duty, you can subdue yourself to. 

There are multitudes of things in life that have no 
immediate results. The men who sow to-day and reap 
to-morrow are poor men; for I know of no crop that 
ever ripens ina night but toad-stools. There are so 
many duties that do not come to men’s eyes; duties 
that are enforced and that bring no praise with them, 
and very little if any remuneration; there is so much 
in life that men do, not because they expect any good, 
but simply to ward off some harm, or to get rid of pain 
that they suffer; there is so much that men are called 
to do, and that they are obliged to do, and that they 


do with a sense of its injustice and of its oppression; 
there are so many inequalities in society; such is the 
overmastering pride or greed and avarice of men; such 
are the rasping competitions of life; such are the ad- 


vantages taken of men incessantly in the spheres of - 


business, and elsewhere; the weak are so crowded to 
the wall, or trodden under foot, that in their difficulties 
they are apt to seek to avenge themselves by refusing 
to do that which is required of them, or by doing the 
least that it is possible for them to do. 

Now, it is a part of Christian duty to accept the con- 
dition in which we are sw long as we are in it, and to 
make that condition beautiful by our fidelity, and to 
render that which is odious in life important by cloth- 
ing it with something that is within our own souls, 
pouring on it the element of beauty. Cheerfulness 
does it. Contentment does it. The law of association 
does it. Men make the homeliest houses more beauti- 
ful than kings* palaces when they have left in them 
their heart, and the memory of father and mother, 
brothers and sisters, and children. ‘The coarsest and 
rudest start! there, and there with the recollection of 
our love become grander than Pompey’s Pillar or the 
Needles of Cleopatra. The world is full of the litera- 
ture of the heart: and a man can put it on what he 
pleases. He has the power of overlaying things with 
it as with a garment. The heart is a loom, and it may 
weave whatever it pleases. It may make life a con- 
tinual progress toward triumph. 

Are there not men, poor, unlettered, and yet of great 
and beautiful souls, who meet the storms and hard- 
nesses of life with perpetual cheer, with mirth and 
with sweet service? The boys from them get the 
trifles that are flenied them at home; they know the 
fishing places; they know where the chestnut trees 
are; they know where are the squirrels’ holes; they 
know where strings, and bows, and tops, and kites 
are. They know about all the things that the young 
desire; and their life is a service to the young. If a 
painter desired a figure most grotesque and unlovely 
of aspect, a satyr, he perhaps would see what he de- 
sired in such a creature, but to all the children he is 
more beautiful than Apollo: for we learn to give 
things the color of the heart; and associated with 
him are gratitude and love. Under such circum- 
stances homeliness is transformed into beauty. Beauty 
strikes through and through, and is radiant and inde- 
structible. 

The domination of this principle of conduct destroys 
that malign element which corrupts and ruins myriads 
of men who are struggling with the world’s oppres- 
sion. We are told by Science that the law of the Uni- 
verse is the law of Force; and that in the struggle for 
existence the weak must go down. Whether that law 
be universal and imp: rative or not, in society it rules; 
and from the beginning of history down to the present 
time the weak have had reason to complain of the 
strong. It has been nation against nation, tribe 
against tribe. In the businesses of men, and in the 
same business, the high are the natural oppressors of 
the low; strength domineers and weakness succumbs ; 
so that there is no such thing as universal justice in a 
practical form. The world is full of wrong, in every 
profession, in every vocation, in every phase of life; 
and if the condition of cheerful, earnest, beautiful con- 
duct is that it shall be displayed only in places where 
equity rules, and where there is no unmanly dealing, 
there will be very little gracious and beautiful life ir 
this world; but the true mode of life is to live more 
beautifully than the occasions and circumstances of 
the situation in which you are naturally tend to make 
you live. You are to create out of yourself a beauty 
of conduct which your surroundings do not inspire. 

There are thousands that are under despotism in 
foreign lands, the world around, to whom the apostle 
says, Honor the king.” But may I not discrown 
him?” Yes. “*May I not tumble him off from his 
throne, and put a president there?” Yes. You may 
change the forms of laws and institutions and govern- 
ments when it is best that they should be changed; but 
so long as they abide as the government, the institu- 
tions, and the laws, the conduct of every citizen under 
them is not to be morose, and rebellious, and com- 
plaining and assassinating. When a nation chooses to 
lay aside an old garment, and put on a better one, it 
has a right to doit; but until it does that the com- 
mand is, ‘‘ Honor the king.” ‘‘ Obey those that have 
rule over you,” is the command; and it is a just and 
equitable command. 

There are those who are the slaves of unfit masters 
to whom the Apostle addresses the same command. It 
is not a good thing to be a slave; no man would be 
one who could help it; slavery carries in it the sum of 
human misfortanes: nevertheless, so long as a man is 
a slave for him the right way toward freedom is by 
goud conduct. Heis to do his duty; not with eye- 
service, as a man-pleaser; he is not to doit as unto 
men: he is to rise superior to his bondage by the 
large-hearted conduct of a Christian man that Jives in 
two worlds, treading under foot the nether, and bath- 
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ing his head eternally in the light and beauty of the 
upper. The way of emancipation is the way of larger 
manhood. The way out of Egypt is forty years of 
heroic endurance—yes, and hundreds of years of en- 
durance afterwards; and the way to overthrow oppres- 
sion is to make man so large and beautiful that men 
will not want to oppress him. 

Thousands are ground down in the ways of life to- 
day; and shall they be unfaithful in the performance 
of the duties which are imposed upon them? What if 
the weary, overworked woman gets but a sixpence for 
the shirt that she sews; shall she do poor work? Be- 
cause men treat her dishonestly shall she be dishonest? 
Shall she render evil for evil? ‘* Whatsoever ye do, 
do it as unto the Lord.” It is not for that blood-suck- 
ing wretch that you are making the shirt: you are 
making it for your Master; and every stitch that you 
put into it, every tear that moistens it, he sees and re- 
members. ‘‘ Do it to the Lord, and not unto men.” 

Working men, with long hours and insufficient 
wages, under the bondage of corporations, are tumul- 
tuous to-day; they are leaguing; they are forming all 
sorts of organizations; and against that I have not a 
word to say; but this I have to say: that the way out 
from a lower condition to a higher one is in men’s own 
dispositions. The transformation must go deeper than 
external organization. You cannot keep greatness 
small, nor can you keep goodness obscured. But shift- 
less work, fewer hours, eye-service, and all forms of 
aggression, are malign and evil. They tend to make 
the mischief worse. The only medicine for the injus- 
tice which comes from inequalities of condition is the 
medicine of a glorious nature. 

There are two ways by which men can escape 
from hardship, and from a lower life. One is the 
world’s way, and the other is God’s way. The world’s 
way of seeking deliverance from an unfortunate situa- 
tion is to sulk, to defraud in return for defrauding, to 
cheat the cheater, to fight fire with fire, to give a little 
of the devil to him that is possessed of the devil, to do 
the least that is possible, and to cover it with the best 
possible face; in short, to be ugly; but God’s way is: 
Behave with such nobility that each one shall see 
how hateful is the wrong that is done upon you. 

I have noticed, in traveling, that when one with a 
face wrinkled and worn walks into the car there is 
not a seat to spare for her; and I have noticed that if 
one comes in who is young and blooming, of radiant 
eye and most comely face, there is not one in the car 
that has not a seat for her. Beauty wins its way. 
And if it be so in the outward life, which is but a mere 
shadow of the inward, how much more is it so in the 
inward! And nothing is more beautiful than duty 
performed under adverse circumstances. Once let a 
person be known for that, and men will not willingly 
lay their hands on him to harm him. If, under all the 
circumstances of oppression which stir up turbulent 
streams of strife in our midst, men rendered good for 
evil, and were humble and benevolent, and did their 
work sincerely and beautifully and truthfully, they 
would win against the world; they would win against 
all hell. For in the long run evil shall not hold its 
own against goodness. In the end righteousness 
shall triumph, and selfishness and pride and ignominy 
shall go under. In the long run magnanimous con- 
duct and manlivess are vindicated; and that, too, in 
every part of society. 

So do not be aste. Look not for final results 
to-day nor to-morr Young men sometimes try for 
a year or two to be hofgst and true in the employment 
of those who are hateful @nd unjust, and then say, ‘‘I 
have given them two or three years of faithful service, 


and what good has ‘ done me? The pulpit be 
hanged! It tells me that honesty wins, and it does 
not win.” Two orthree years! Asif a man, planting 


acorns to raise timber to sell for ship-building, should, 
after waiting two or three years, say, ‘“‘This raising 
timber for the navy is a humbug. I have tried it two 
or three years, and it has not yielded me a cent.” 
You are a child of eternity; you are a child of God; 
about you are all the majestic elements of the Divine, 
and here you are puling and crying because you have 
not received ducats in two or three years! You must 
take your whole life into account. Seek wisdom, 
which is the sum of all goodness. Having found it, 
hold fast to it, and let it not go. In the end it shall be 
more to you than any promised pleasure. 

Do not, then, I say again, be in haste. The harvest 
of goodness is eternal; and it is one of those things 
which require for culture and development something 
in the nature of endurance. So let year follow year. 
Be content to know that God knows, and blesses, and 
will reward here, as a general rule; but if, for reasons 
that you cannot understand, the reward is delayed, 
then all the more you will receive it in the world that 
is to come. 

Christian brethren, there is a special application of 
this subject to you. Thus far I have spoken to the 
congregation at large. Now I speak especially to those 
who profess to live a higher Christian life. There is a 


vast amount of Christian duty that is performed by 
men perfunctorily because they do not really like it; 
but then their church requires that they should do so 
and so. A great many men who pray hate to pray; 
but they think they ought to pray. Many times men 
sit down and read the Bible, not because it tastes 
good, but just as they take wormwood in the spring- 
time, as a tonic. There are a thousand and one things 
in Christian life, such as attending meetings, contrib- 
uting to the support of societies and the like, that men 
do reluctantly, but that they do simply because they 
say, ‘‘It is my duty, and I must deny myself and do 
these things.’’ But no self-denial is good for anything 
which does not cure itself. A man who denies him- 
self must so bring higher motives and feelings into 
the place of the lower ones which are put down as that 
the acts or the courses of action shall become pleasant 
in the light of these higher motives and feelings. And 
the man who goes on denying himself always in the 
same line does not deny himself. 

I would not say that a man should not read the Bible 
except when he felt inclined to; I would not say that 
stated worship is not desirable; but it is a shame to 
men to have to do things in the school of life that they 
do not like todo. You should subdue them to your 
liking, or let them alone. Perfunctory performances 
are not only dishonoring toward God, but they are 
damaging toward yourself. I would as lief have a 
machine set in motion by which, with certain appli- 
ances, the prayers of other men should be ground out 
by turning a crank, as to have the perfunctory prayers 
of men who have almost to be scourged to go to meet- 
ing and turn the crank of petition as they have turned 
it a hundred thousand times before. What we want 
is what God wants when we draw near to him. 

I visit friends whose bashful children giggle in their 
shame and run away, and hide their faces in their 
mother’s apron, until she whispers an admonition in 
their ear, when with hesitating step they come toward 
me and say, ‘‘I hope you are pretty well.” What do 
I care for such greetings as that? But when I go 
home, and my children overwhelm me, almost—one at 
my back, one at my front, one holding one hand and 
another holding the other,—not because they have been 
taught to do it, but because they have overflowing, 
gushing hearts, that is what I like. So our Father 
wants us to come to him; and if you do not want to 
go so, Stay away till you get an appetite fur it. Do 
not do it perfunctorily. 7 

All languor in religious duties is contrary to the 
law and spirit of the New Testament. Some teach 
in Sunday-schools and Bible classes not because they 
want to but because they think they must; and they 
perform their duties ina languid way, and feel relieved 
when they are finished. Is this the service you offer 
to him who laid down his life for you? Ifyour service 
to Christ and if your mission to your fellow-men be 
worth fulfilling at all it is worth fulfilling heartily. 
Are your class stupid? Are they from the poorest 
neighborhood? Are they intractable, unconstant and 
fractious? Do they make but little improvement from 
month to month? and, shaking your garments, do you 
say, ‘‘ My precious time is being spent for nothing”? 
Do your duty as unto Christ, heartily. Oh what is the 
benediction that is behind every poor creature! If 
we could see with spiritur.y cleansed eyes we should 
see ‘Christ standing behind every eloud. In every 
storm Christ is hidden. And the word goes forth, No 
man shall ever do a thing that is just and right and 
true and beautiful, however obscured it may be, or 
wherever he may be, that Christ does not open his 
bosom and say, ‘‘ That was done for me.”’ 

Have you not longed with me to once catch a view 
of the sacred visage of him from whom came all 
beauty? Have you never awakened in the night and 
listened fcr voices that never came? Have you never 
said, ‘‘Only once, only once, make known thyself, O 
Lord”? Have you never followed the example of him 
of old who said, ‘‘ Show me thy glory”? When I look 
out upon my charge, upon my work and upon my 
country, that is dearer than my own life to me, the 
want of God, the need of God, is sometimes over- 
whelming; but he has been pleased to say, ‘‘ Not in 
this life; but inasmuch as ye do it unto one of the 
least of all the men that live ye doituntome. You 
cannot see me face to face; but | am everywhere; and 
more especially I am, not in the cathedral, not in the 
gorgeous church, not in the market-place, not where 
the trumpet sounds, but wherever there are tears, 
wherever there are sorrows, wherever there are heart- 
breakings, and wherever there are injustice and wrong. 
And if there is a soul that stands anywhere to do the 
will of God sincerely and cheerfully he is a light ina 
dark place, and he has a spark that I have sent from 
myself to him to make him my son. Whatever good 
you have done to your fellow-men you have done 
unto me.” 

The world is full of God, the heaven is full of his 
glory, the earth shows his handiwork; and ip human 
life more than anywhere else he is present. He is in 


every palpitating heart. He is in the high and in the 
low. Whoever fulfills heartily every duty of painful- 
ness among his fellow-men may know that if the out- 
ward could be stripped off and he could see things as 
they are Christ would stand and say to him, “ You 
have done it unto me.” 

We have entered upon another year of labor, my 
dearly beloved. Except so far as the necessary 
avocations of a public man require me to be absent I 
propose to remain at home, and to join with you in 
those labors that befit the sphere of church life. Pray 
for me; bear with me; work with me; teach me; let 
me teach you; and let us all, to-day, with new con- 
secration, and with more profound purpose than ever, 
determine that for him that died for us, and that now 
lives for us, nothing is too good. For him no service, 
fer him no cross, for him no crown of thorns is too 
much to endure. Everything for Jesus—life or death; 
for all things are ours in Christ Jesus. 


Acligious Hetws. 


The American Board of Foreign Missions.—The seven- 
tieth annual meeting of the American B ard of Foreign 
Missions was held at Plymouth Church, Syracuse, October 
7-10, President Mark Hopkins in the chair. About 2, 
delegates and others were present from abroad. The 
Presbyterian churches in the city were open for overflow- 
meetings. Opening sermons were preached by Dr. 
Magoun, of Iowa College, and Dr. Behrens, of Providence, 
both taking for their theme the power of a present Saviour 
in his Church. 

The annual survey of the foreign field was presented by 
Dr. Clark, a summary of which was given in our editorial 
outlook last week. The report of the Prudential Commit- 
tee showed an addition of seven missionaries and nineteen 
assistants to the missionary force of the Board; areduction 
of district secretaries—one at New York and one at 
Chicago; a decided increase in the subscriptions to the 
‘* Missionary Herald,’ in the editorial charge of the Rev. 
E. E. Strong, and the establishment of closer fraternal re- 
lations between the American Bcard and the English Mis- 
sionary Societies, through the Missionary Conference at 
London last year and the subsequent labors of the Rev. 
E. G. Porter, of Lexington, Mass. 

The financial d_fficulties of the Board have been both re- 
lieved and aggravated by the Otis bequest of nearly a 
million dollars. The estimates of the year called for the 
expenditure of #500,000, whilst the total income, apart 
from the bequest, amounted only to $351,926 91—less than 
the income of the preceding year by over $130,000 dollars: 
and parc of the bequest was used at once to make up the 
deficiency. How the rest should be used so as not to re- 
lieve the churches from a sense of responsibility to the 
mission work became the grave problem of the year. 
After careful consideration the Prudential Committee 
recommended to thesBoard appropriations on the follow- 
ing basis: 

1. That for the regular mission work of the Board appro- 
propriations be made on the presumption that the income 
from churches and legacies will amount to 400,000 or 
500.000 dollars. 

2. That the receipts from the Otis bequest, except what 
is already used, be appropriated wholly to the enlargement 
of missionary work abroad, as follows: 

(a) One-third of the amount for more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of educational] work established and the training of-a 
native ministry. 

(b) One-third to needed enlargement of present fields of 
evangelistic efforts. 

(c) The remaining third to missionary exploration and 
for the establishment and partial support of new missions, 
giving the first place to Centra) Africa. 

The policy thus suggested was vigorously and el>- 
quently argued for in a paper by Dr. Alden, containing a 
historical review of the past work of the Board, in a paper 
by Dr. Clark, giving an account of the work during the past 
ten years in Japan, and in a paper by Dr. Means, giving a 
comprehensive survey of the organizations now at work in 
Central Africa, and indicating the lines within which each 
are working,and the necessity for a new missin. In the vari- 
ous reports and speeches which followed upon the presen- 
tation of these papers, the imperious necessity for forward 
movement was urged by all, and the equally imperious 
necessity for placing the responsibility for such a move- 
ment wholly on the churches and their membership. Dr. 
R. 8. Storrs pointed out the peril in the munificent gift re- 
ceived, and showed historically how the work of the Board 
bad been inaugurated in a time of national distress, and 
carried on through seasons of poverty and discourage- 
ment. Dr. Taylor emphasized the truth that home and 
foreign evangelization are one and the same work, and re- 
pudiated the common noticn that what is given to for- 
eign missions is taken away from home charity. He 
urged, as a means of greater liberality, the broader dif- 
fusion of literature which should inform and inspire the 
rising generation in respect of missionary work. Dr. 
Seelye urged that our faith must be equal to our oppor- 
tunity, or the privilege of the hour would be full of peril. 
Dr. Goodwin insisted on the importance of aggressive 
Christianity in contrast with that which stands only on 
the defensive. Dr. Hamlin, for many years missionary in 
Turkey, pointed out the great advantage for missionary 
work at the present time in Bulgaria—a recommendation 
which Mr. Reuen Thomas enforced by drawing an eloquent 
contrast between Protestant and Romish missions. 

«The resolutions approving the recommendation of the 
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Prudential Committee were adopted unanimously, the 
only question appearing to be how to word the resolution 
so strongly that by no possibility could the money be re- 
called for the general work of the Board. 

It is impossible in such a condensed report as this to 
epitomize either the meeting of the Woman's Board on 
Thursday morning or the farewell meeting on Friday 
morning. These were the supreme meetings of the week, 
full of tender, devout, earnest spirituality. Peculiar in- 
terest was lent to them by the presence of some outgoing 
missionaries; among them two sisters and a brother by the 
name of Leitch, who have been engaged in evangelistic 
work among the the freedmen of the South and who are 
now going together to engage in similar work in Ceylon. 
Their preference was for Africa, but they have cheerfully 
yielded to the judgment of the Board that the way for 
such work as theirs, in which music and the preaching of 
the eross are commingled, is not yet prepared for them on 
the Dark Continent, 

An earnest of the effect of these meetings was perhaps 
afforded by the offers of Mr. Wm. E. Dodge, of New York, 
and Mr. Hardy, of Albany; the first of whom pledged 
himself to give fifty per cent. more than last year and the 
second of whom promised to multiply his last year’s sub- 
scription fivefold. 


Present Location of the Jewish People.—The fifty-sixth 
annual report, for 1878, of the Berlin Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christianity among the Jews has been lately pub- 
lished, and gives some very interesting information as to 
the location of the Jewish people all over the world. The 
total number of the Hebrew race to-day is about what it 
was in the days of King David—between six and seven 
millions. There are in Europe, according to the latest 
statistical information, about five millions; in Asia, 200,- 
000- in Africa, over 80,000; in America, from a million to 
a million and a half. More than half of the European 
Jews (2,621,000) reside in Russia; 1,575,000 in Austria (of 
whom 575.000 in the Polish province of Galicia); 512,000 
in Germany (61,000 in the Polish province of Posen); Rou- 
mania is credited with 274,000, and Turkey with 100,000. 
There are 70.000 in Holland, 50,000 in England, 49,000 in 
France, 35,000 in Italy; Spain and Portugal have between 
2,000 and 4,000; 1,800 in Sweden, 25 in Norway. Denmark 
and Switzerland are not mentioned. The number of Jewish 
residents in Berlin is given at 45,000—nearly as many as in 
the whole of France and more than in Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal and the Scandinavian peninsula altogether. The 
African Jews live mostly in the province of Algiers. They 
are to be found, however, in Abyssinia and all along the 
north coast, even in the Saharan oases. Of the Asiatic 
Jews, 20,000 are assigned to India and 25,000 to Palestine. 
The population of Jerusalem is given as 7,000 Mobamme- 
dans, 5,000 Christians, and 15,500 Jews: these last are 
classified as German, Spanish or Arabic Jews, There are 
thirty synagogues in this city. 


Mr. Macrae Leaves the Gourock Congregation.—At the 
close of the evening service in the Gourock church, Sun- 
day, September 2Ist, a meeting of the congregation was 
held, and Mr. Macrae announced bis formal resignation of 
the pastorate of the church. Ata meeting of the congre- 
gation held the following evening a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted expressing deep regret that Mr. Macrae 
felt it his duty to resign his charge, and their continued 
affection for one who has been very “‘ highly esteemed by 
all, including the young of the flock, in whom he has 
always taken the deepest iaterest, and watched over with 
more than a father’s care; and when he was called upon 
in the Courts of the Church to vindicate the supremacy of 
the Bible over the subordinate standards, and to defend 
what he believed to be the truth of God in opposition to 
the errors and traditions of men, the congregation not 
only admired the straightforward and manly way in 
which he dia this, but also the Christian spirit which char- 
acterized him in all this painful trial and continues to 
actuate him even toward those who have been the means 
of separating him from his beloved flock, and earnestly 
pray God to comfort and sustain him and grant renewed 
health and strength to enable him to resume his Master's 
work in a wider sphere of usefulness.’’ The Gourock 
church, in consequence of Mr. Macrae’s departure, will 
probably remain in the communion of the United Presby- 
terian Church. There seems to be little doubt that Mr. 
Macrae will accept the call to Dundee. 


The Rev. Dr. Tucker and the Madison Avenue Church.— 
At a meeting of the members of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyt-rian Church in this city, held on the evening of 
Oct. 8th, the Rev. Dr. Tucker announced his acceptance of 
the Andover professorship to which he was elected some 
time since, and his resignation of the pastorate of the 
church. In the course of some remarks on his decision he 
said: ‘‘We seem abcut to enter, in religious life and 
thought, upon a period of great constructive energy. I 
believe that we bave before us a season, not of contention 
or apology, but of growth and construction. . . . 
However reluctant, therefore, one might otherwise be to 
listen to this call, he cannot deny the claims of its timeli- 
ness. And it is only for such reasons as these, which but 
partly express my own convictions, that I can bring my- 
self to ask you for your consent to my entering upon this 
work, and to request, as I do now, that you will accept 
my resignation iu the pastorate of this church.” Resolu- 
tions were passed expressing the deep regret of the church 
at the retirement of Dr. Tucker and commending strongly 
his life and work among them. Addresses were made by 
Dr. Adams, Dr. Hitchcock, Prof. Dwight and others ex- 
pressing their sense of personal los. in the departure of 
Dr. Tucker. A committee was ap oiated to consider the 
subject of a successor to the retir. : pastor but as yet no 


names have been mentioned. Dr. Tucker will not assume 
his new duties at once. 


Mr. Scoville’s Farewell to Norwich.—The Rev. Samuel 
Scoville closed his ministry at the Norwich (N. Y.) Con- 
gregational Church, Oct. 4th, after a pastorate of more than 
eighteen years. His departure is regarded asa public calam- 
ity by the people of the town, to whom he has endeared 
himself in a very exceptional way. No ministry in that 
section has been more fruitful. Under his guidance every 
church enterprise has flourished, and every good work out- 
side the church has received a vigorous impulse. During 
his pastorate a new and commodious church has been built, 
and 480 persons have been added to its membership. At 
the farewell service—in which all the churches of the place 
united—Mr. Scoville received a perfect ovation. Every 
denomination and profession was represented, and the ad- 
dresses were most sincere and affectionate expressions of 
appreciation of the large-hearted helpfulness which bas en- 


deared him to Christians of every name—Catholics as well , 


as Protestants—and made him a power for good in the 
whole community. Mr. Scoville will be followed to his 
new field by the good wishes of a great multitude of friends, 
and we have no doubt his pastorate at Stamford will be as 
fruitful as that which he has just closed. 


A_ State Sabbath Convention.—An important conven- 
tion to discuss the Sunday question will be held in Boston 
October 2lst-22d. The meeting is called on the basis of a 
recognition of Sunday as a weekly rest day, ‘* founded by 
the Creator in the constitution of man, embodied in the 
fourth commandment, confirmed by our Lord and reap- 
pearing with new spiritual significance in the Lord’s Day 
of the Christian Church,” and as existing ‘‘as a civil in- 
stitution, maintained by law and custom from the begin- 
ning of our history and vitally related to the stability of 
our institutions.” This question is now recognized as one 
of the most important and pressing questions of the day 
and will be discussed in all its bearings by representative 
ministers and laymen. Among the speakers announced 
are Dr. Duryea, Joseph Cook, the Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, 
Judge Strong of the United States Supreme Court, Russell 
Sturges, Esq., of Bost »», and Wm. E. Dodge, Esq. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson has formally declined the 
call from the Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

—The eighth anoual opening exercises of the Brooklyn Lay 
College and Biblical Institute were held Oct. 6th; a large 
number of ministers were present. 

—It is stated that the Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., bas invited the Rev. Thomas B. 
McLeod of the Reformed Church at Hudson to be its pastor. 

—Mr.0O. B, Frothingham is already much improved in health 
by bis European tou r,and it is anticipated by bis friendsthat 
he will return at the new year to resume bis ministerial work 
in New York City. 

—One hundred and fifty members ot the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Conductors attended the morning service at Ply- 
mouth Chureh last Sunday,and Mr. Beecher made special 
reference to thet in some remarks previous to the sermon. 

—Services preliminary to the departure of fifteen mission- 
aries to [India were held at the Central Baptist Church in this 
city October 10th. Among the speakers was the Key. J. A. 
Spurgeon, of England. The missionaries are sent out by the 
American Baptist U nion. 

—The semi-annual session of the New York Synod of the 
Reformed Episcopal Chureb was held in this city last week, 
Bishop W. H. Nicholson presiding. The most important ac- 
tion of the session was the adoption of a resolution making 
laymen eligible as presiding officers at its meetings. 

—On a recent Sunday morning two bundred and eighty 
persons were confirmed at St. John's Episcopal Church on 
Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. This large addition to the 
church membership was the fruit of an earnest religious 
movement and interest in the congregation last spring. 

—The Rev. Newton Perkins bas assumed charge of St. 
George's Chapel of. Free Grace in this city, and has issued a 
card to its parishioners wbich promises well for the activity 
and faithfulness of bis ministry. New York owes much to 
the earnestness and zeal of St. George's parish, and we have 
no doubt that under its present ministerial care the obliga- 
tion will be largely increased. 

—On Monday evening next, Oct. 2th, the Evangelical 
Alliance will hold a public meeting in the church, corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, to hear the report 
and addresses from its delegates to the late General Confer- 
ence in Basle, Switzerland. Among the delegates from whom 
remarks may be expected are the Rev. Drs. Washburn, Schaff, 
Anderson, Hurst, John Hall, Stoddard, Chambers, Porter and 
Atterbuty. The exercises will commence at seven and a half 
o'clock, and an occasion of very great interest is anticipated. 

—At the recent meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Bible Society the following grants were agreed upon: To the 
Society's Agent in Russia 10,000 copies of the Reval-Esthonian 
Bible, manufactured at the Bible House for distribution in 
Reval in Esthonia; to the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, for the Zulu Mission, 400 copies of the Mpongwe 
Scriptures, and 200 Gospel of St. John in the Da Kele dialect ; 
to the German Mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
$8,900 in funds for printing Scriptures at Bremen for distribu- 
tion in Germany ; and $2,500 in books for colportage work in 
destitute portions of this country. 

—At the sixth Protestant Episcopal Church Congress, to be 
held at Albany on the 21st, 22d, 33d and 24th of Oct ber, seven 
topics are announced. The first is“ Positive Christian Edu- 
cation,” by Bishop Huntington; second, * Non-attendance at 
Church: Its Causes and Remedies,"’ G. P. Keese; third, ** The 
Relation of Social Science to Christian Ethics,” J.C. Stillé, 
LL.D.; fourth, “ Communism in its Relations to Republican 
Institutions,” the Rev. J. H. Rylance, D.D.; fifth,“ The Au- 
thority of Dogma,” Bishop McLaren; sixth,** Memortal Art,” 
the Rev. H. N. : owers, D.D.; seventh, * The Personal Work 
of the Holy Spirit,’’ the Rev. Arthur A. Hall. 

—In consequence of the meeting of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, at Syracuse, the annual meeting of the New 
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York General Association of Congregational Churches will 
be adjourned from Oct. 21st to Oct. 28th. The Association 
meets at Canandaigua. The annual meetings of the New 
York State Home Missionary Society and of the Society 
for aiding disabled ministers and their widows and children 
will occur at the same time. Contributions for the Jatter 
are coming in encouragingly. Any minister wishing to add 
his dollar, and any church its contribution, is requested to 
send it at once to Peter Brevort, Esq.. Syracuse, N. Y., the 
treasurer, that it may appear in his annual report for the 
year paat. 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The West Hartford Congregational Society bas received 
a gift of $3,000 from Mr. Charles Boswell, and will build a 
chapel. 

—A memurial service in honor of the late Dr. Joseph P. 
Thompson was held in the Church of the Redeemer at New 
Haven, Sunday, Oct. Sth, the Rev. Dr. Todd preaching an elo- 
quent sermon. Dr. Toompson began his ministry as pastor 
of this church. 

THE WEST. 

—A Congregational Church was dedicated at Sand Lake, 
Mich., Sept. 28th. 

—The Lutherans estimate that they will gain eighteen 
thousand communicants by Scandinavian immigration into 
Nebraska this year. 

—A Baptist school for the preparation of young men for 
the ministry will shortly be opened in Paris under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Mitchell. of Chicago. 

—The Congrevational churches of Obio propose to hold a 
series of mass-meetings in different parts of the State, during 
the coming mon:h, for the exp'anation and discussion of all 
the great missionary enterprises of the day. 

—The Northern Central Conyvrevational Conference of 
Michigan met at Big Rapids, Sept. 25d 25th, the Rev. A. H. 
Norris, of Clare, being chosen moderator. “Qualifications 
for Ordination,”* Doctrinal Toleration,”’ and * Pastoral Visi- 
tation” were among the subjects discuss: d by the Confer- 
ence. 

THE SOUTH. 

—Fisk Uoiversity opens this year under very favorable 
auspices, In the boarding department there are seventy 
students, and in the school (wo hundred. 

—A deep religious interest prevails in the Penitentiary of 
Nashville. One hundred prisoners are carnestly seeking 
light, and from fifteen to twenty have been converted. The 
movement is under the control of Dr J. M. Sharp, chaplain, 
and Prof. H. 8. Bennett, of Fisk University, Superintendent 
of the prison Sunday-schoo!. The work bas apparently just 
begun 

—On the 5th inst. Superintendent Roy, of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. organized a Congregational Church of thirty 
members in Randolph County, North Carolina, (Salem Church 
P.O.) Rev. Islay Walden, of the Reformed Seminary and 
Classis of New Brunswick, N.J.. is in charge of the work. 
Two other appointments are to be taken in, at one of which, 
a county seat, the colored people bave built an academy 
which awaits a teacher; at the other, a colored man will give 
three acres of land and the logs for the lumber to build a 
church and school-house. 


FOREIGN. 


—The Chureh of England is to have a new church edifice in 
Rome. 

—The Rev. Professor Chalmers will be the new Principal of 
the London College (Presbyterian) as successor to the late 
Professor Lorimer. 

—The municipal government of Santander, in Spain, has 
allowed a shop to be opened in that city for the sale of the 
Bible during the annual fair. 

~The Rey. Cunningham Geikie, author of “ The Life and 
Words of Christ,” has been appointed to the rectorship of 
Christ Church, Neuilly, Paris. 

—The Rev. Henry H. Jessup, D.D., missionary to Syria, who 
has been spending a well-earned vacation in this country, 
sailed, Oct. Lith, to resume his labors. 

—The threatened refusal of the sacraments by the Belgian 
Bishops to elementary school teachers who retain their posts 
under the new system has not at present led to the resigna- 
tion of more thaa 100 out of 7,500 teachers. 

—Professor Christiieb, of Bonn University, whose address 
before the Evangelical Alliance in this city gave him an 
American reputation, has been invited to deliver the Yale 
Lectures on Preaching in the winter of 1880. 

—The English Episcopal Bishop of Lahore, India, appeals 
for aid to build a cathedral at the capital of the British 
province of the Punjaub. Mr. Gilbert Scott has designed a 
building to cost £30,000. It is expected that the Government 
of India will subscribe one-sixth of this amount. 

—Anvother instance of priestly intolerance at Rome is at- 
tracting attention. Franceschi, a Protestant, being very ill, 
requested the ministrations of Dr. Ribetti, a Waldensian 
pastor, while nis wife wanted him to have a Catholic priest. 
She drove Dr. Ribetti off, and the priest took his place. Ri- 
betti secured in writing the declaration of Franceschi that he 
was a Protestant, and called on the city authorities for pro- 
tection. The priest placed himself by the sick man’s bedside 
and, calling in the police, had Ribetti put out of the house. 

—The temperance work continues to make progress in 
France. The Société Francaise de Temperance bas now been 
in existence eight years,and during that time has accom- 


plished excellent results. It sustains a newspaper, “ La Tem-~ 


perance,” which is published quarterly, and deals chiefly with 
scientific facts and statistical matters bearing upon the drink 
question. It has, however, lately started a more popular 
serial, *‘ Le Bon Conseiller,”’ a paper for the family, the school, 
the workshop, and the barracks Its aim wi’! be “ to destroy 
abuses, to combat prejudices, and to oppose those ravages of 
drink in France which nothing has yet been able to arrest.”’ 
—Lord Cairns, the Lord Chancellor of England, has lately 
been speaking in some of the non-conforming churchés, and 
the Chris\ian liberality of his action contrasts favorably with 
the bigotry of some criticisms that bave been made upon it. 
It is said that in a sermon lately preached in Belfast the Rev. 
Canon M'liwaine commented with great severity on the fact 
that the Lord Chancellor of England had been “ executing the 
office of a religious preacher.”” He considered this to be 
directly opposed to the 23rd Article of the Church of England 
and that the nobie lord, while professedly a member of the 
Church of England, and the largest lay patron next tothe 
Sovereign of ecclesiastical offices and dignities, has “ openly 
transgressed the expressed law of the Church,’’ and identified 
himself with “the ignorant, fanatical, and misleading clas 
who were intruding into the office of the sacred ministry.” 
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Che Sunday-Scbhool. 


FAITH AND WORKS. 
Oct. 26.—James fi., 14-26. 

“ For as the bod: without the spirit is dead, so faith with- 
out works is dead also.—J AMEs ii., 26. 

HE authorship of the Epistle of James is involved in 

considerable doubt, but it is probably the work of the 
brother of our Lord. It was written apparently to He- 
brew converts, and its character is ethical rather than 
theological. It aims to correct.the sins of those to whom 
it was addressed, and to inculcate practical duties. It is 
not possible to determine with any certainty the time or 
place of its writing. The imagined inconsistency of its 
teachings with those of the Apostle Paul bas no real exist- 
ence: the latter dwelling quite as earnestly on the practi- 
cal aspects of the religious life and the necessity of a faith- 
ful performance of daily duties. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

Faith is not frust nor helief; the one passive, the 
other intellectual; it is a vital and real appreciation of 
the invisible.* But this sense of the invisible may 
become a mere selfish luxury : it may expend itself in 
day-dreams and visions, in closet experiences &nd 
prayer meetings; may be a mere sentiment. Thig it 
not only may be, this it freyguently has been. Ther it 
is of no use: it is not religion. Faith, to be wor 
anything, must be not a mere enjoyment but a power, 
it must move to action—noble, heroic, God-like action. 
The religious lite has historically oscillated between 
two extremes—a mere external obedience to rules and 
regulations on the one side, a mere sentiment or emo- 
tion or ecstasy on the other. Neither is religion, ac- 
cording to the pattern of the New Testament. New 
Testament religion consists neither in doting nor in 
feeling, but iv being; it is character, not works, nor yet 
emotion. This was the religion of Moses, who did not 
merely see Him who is invisible but endured because 
he saw him. This was the religion of Paul, who did 
nut merely look upon the things that are unseen but, 
so looking. fainted not under what few men but he 
would call “light affliction” (2 Cor. iv., 16-18). This 
was the religion of Christ, who endured the cross, 
despising the shame, because God dweltin him. As 
experience oscillates Christian teaching must follow 
it, now emphasizing the outward, now the inward life, 
now the act which manifests, now the emotion which 
produces, according as the tendency of the age, the 
community or the individual is toward a mere inward 
sentimentalism or a mere external morality. Paul, 
bred a Pharisee, and having the Pharisees continually 
before him, emphasizes faith; James, perceiving a 
tendency to selfish spiritualism in the church, empha- 
sizes works. Faith is the root of character; works 
are its fruit; but the tree is more than either root or 
fruits; character is more than either faith or works. 

The emphasis here put on works as a manifestation 
of faith involves four truths: 

1. Verses 14-17. In the practical affairs of daily life 
we put little value on sentiment that expends itself in 
words. But benevolence that never gets any further 
than a benediction is just as valuable as piety that 
does nothing but pray. Men judge each other by deeds, 
not words; so God judges men by life, not lips. (Matt. 
xii. 38-35.) The faith which only professes, and does 
not practice, is as idle and vain as the sympathy which 
only talks and does not give. Your faith, like your 
charity, must assert itselfin works, not words. Faith, 
by itself, is like a root that has produced no stalk or 
blossom or fruit; it is like a body without life, and 
therefore without action; it is a dead faith. 

2. Verse !8. The man who envies the spiritual ex- 
periences of his neighbor, rich in prayer-meeting ex- 
periences and closet exercises but barren of the fruits 
of the Spirit in his daily life, may comfort himself with 
the reflection that works are in God’s eyes a better 
manifestation of real faith than visions and dreams and 
ecstasies. _And to his neighbor he may say, Showest 
thou me thy faith, not by thy works, but by thy hymns 
and prayers and experiences? I have not these to show ; 
but I will show thee my faith by my works; my faith 
in Christ by my endeavor to follow his example and 
live his life of doing good. 

3. Verse 1%. Belicfis uot faith; orthodoxy is not re- 
ligion. The devils are not unbelievers, infidels, skep- 
tics. They are orthodox; they believe in God and 
God’s government, perhaps more clearly and inteili- 
gently than we do. But they believe and tremble. 
Their belief is not an affectionate appreciation of him 
or his law; it does not lead them to desire him or to 
endeavor to obey his law. 

4. Verses 20-26. The Old Testament history illus- 
trates and confirms the truth that only that faith is 
accounted valuable by God which is a power unto godly 
living. Abraham showed his faith not merely by offer- 
ing sacrifices, but “by an obedience that tore his heart 
with the offer of an only son. Rahab showed her faith 


* See last week's lesson. 


(Josh. ii., 1, ete.) not by enjoyment of inward experi- 
ences, but by an act of heroism that hazarded her life. 

Faith is a power that works by love. The professed 
faith which does not show itself by works is useless, 
impious, unscriptural. 


THE CONCERT SEASON.—Musical affairs in New York 
promise well for the coming season. Mr. Thomas has 
been engaged to conduct the Philharmonic Society 
concerts, Mr. Carlberg resumes the symphony series 
which he directed so capably last year, and Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch continues the direction of the 
Symphony Society, which gave last season the 
most enjoyable and artistic musical performances in 
the city. Dr. Damrosch announces for the coming 
season a series of six concerts, to be given on Satur- 
day evenings, and six public rehearsals, to be given on 
Thursday afternoons preceding the concerts. Several 
novelties will be performed—among them, for the first 
time in America, ‘‘ The Damnation of Faust,” by 
Hector Berlioz, which made so deep an impression 
last year at Paris that its repetition was demanded no 
less than fourteen successive times. It is also an- 
nounced that Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony will be 
repeated during the season. The price of subscribers’ 
ickets this year is $4 for the rehearsals and 8&8 
for the concerts, including a reserved seat. 

Though it is still early, several successful concerts 
have been already given at Steinway and Chickering 
Halls; two last week at the former place, under the 
direction of Mr. Theodore Thomas, and one upon 
Monday of this week in Chickering Hall, under that of 
Dr. Damrosch, at which the pianist Joseffy made his 
debut. Although the orchestra with which Mr. Thomas 
had to deal was hastily gotten together for the occa- 
sion, and lacked in associated practice, both Beetho- 
ven’s Second Symphony, at the first concert, and 
Raff’s ‘*‘ Leonore”’ Symphony, at the second, were 
rendered with the precision which characteristically 
marks Mr. Thomas’s leadership. 

In Brooklyn the Philharmonic concerts will be di- 
rected, as heretofore, by Mr. Thomas, though a change 
has been made in the evening of performance from 
Saturday to Tuesday in order to accommodate him in 
respect to his engagement in New York. Instead of 
three public rehearsals, hitherto given, there will be 
but one, which will occur on Monday afternoon. The 
English Glee Club, it is understood, will continue its 
charming series of concerts with substantially the 
same composition as previous years. There will be, 
too, the usual varieties of miscellaneous concerts, 
which have already been initiated in New York by 
Madame Carlotta Patti. 


RADIANT MaTTer.—In a course of lectures delivered 
in 1816, Faraday pointed out the possibility of a fourth 
state of matter, very different from the three condi- 
tions, solid, liquid and gaseous, to which we are ac- 
customed, saying: ‘‘If we conceive a change as far 
beyond vaporization as that is above fluidity, and then 
take into account also the proportional increased ex- 
tent of alteration as the changes rise, we shall perhaps, 
if we can form any conception at all, not fall far short 
of radiant matter; and as in the last conversion many 
qualities were lost, so here, also, many more would 
disappear.”” Prof. Crookes, in a*course of lectures 
just completed before the British Association, has 
given a series of marvelously beautiful experiments 
demonstrating the existence of matter in this fourth 
or ‘*‘radiant”’ state. To a complete comprehension of 
the subject the experiments themselves are necessary, 
and even then but little idea can be obtained without a 
drawing. Briefly, however, Prof. Crookes employed 
apparatus of such extreme delicacy as to produce a 
vacuum of one-millionth of an atmosphere. Connect- 
ing the glass tube containing this degree of exhaustion 
with a Rhumkorff coil, and passing a powerful electric 
spark, he obtained some of the most beautiful, and, at 
the same time, wonderful phosphorescent effects. 
These effects are so totally different from the phos- 
phorescence produced under greater pressure as to 
require the hypothesis of a new state of matter for 
their explanation. Under this extreme exhaustion the 
actual paths of the molecules have been traced and 
their number and size estimated. Apparently these 
experiments would seem merely scientific wonders, yet 
when the vital connection between molecular science 
and our every-day life is considered there is but little 
doubt of the usefulness of Prof. Crookes’s discoveries, 
when they shall be completely known and their bear- 
ings fully understood. 


Heat OF THE ELEcTRIC Arc.—Of all known sources 
of heat that produced by passing an electric current 
between two carbon points, as in the electric light, is 
the most intense. So great is the heat thus obtained 
that it has been found almost impossible to determine 
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it with any degree of accuracy, and many of the state- 
ments given regarding the temperature of the are are 
only founded on guess-work. The temperature of the 
polar extremities of the carbon has been recently in- 
vestigated by M. Rossetti, using the same method and 
instruments as he used in measuring the temperature 
ofthe sun. A thermo-electric pile was placed at suit- 
able distance to receive rays from a radiating surface 
of determinate size, and the thermal effect was meas. 
ured by a-very sensitive Weidemann reflecting galvan- 
ometer, and the temperature deduced by means of a 
formula previously established. The following are, 
briefly, the author’s conclusions: The positive carbon 
pole, at the moment of production of the light, has 
always a higher temperature than the negative. These 
temperatures vary according to variation of the cur- 
rent’s intensity. They are higher the smaller the radi- 
ating surface, provided, of course, it comprises the ex- 
tremity of the point. The temperature of the extreme 
negative polar point may be regarded as about 5000° F : 
while that of the corresponding positive extremity is 
not less than 6000" F. 


BISULPHIDE OF CARBON FOR ENTOMOLOGISTS.—In- 
sect collectors will be interested to know that Dr. J. M. 
Eder proposes the use of a bisulphide of carbon bottle 
for killing insects in place of the cyanide of potassium 
bottle which is now so commonly employed. He de- 
scribes it as particularly well adapted for beetles. The 
apparatus recommended is a wide-mouthed bottle, 
well corked, containing a few fragments of blotting 
paper. When an insect is captured and put into the 
bottle it is to be followed by three or four drops of 
bisulphide of carbon (a supply of which must be car- 
ried in a small store-bottle), when the animal is almost 
instantaneously killed by the action of the vapor pro- 
duced. The largest beetles die in a few seconds. 
With careful corking after the introduction of each 
capture the three or four drops of bisulphide of carbon 
will continue their action for an hour or two; but as 
soon as the insects begin to die slowly a fresh supply 
of the reagent must be added. The great advantage is 
that owing to the rapidity with which bisulphide of 
carbon evaporates, the interior of the vessel is always 
perfectly dry, so that no insect, however delicate, can 
be injured by it. Solution of cyanide of potassium is 
said to be slower in its action and to have the disad- 
vantage of introducing moisture and of giving origin 
to carbonate of potash, a hygroscopic salt. 


RAILWAY IMPROVEMENT.—Mr. Edmond Smith, of 
the Pennsylvania Central, in a recent address gave 
some very interesting facts regarding the progress 
and improvements in railways: Thirty years ago a 
daily traffic of 20,000 tons, representing 7,000,000 tons 
per year, was regarded as the maximum capacity of a 
double-track road between Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 
Now it has reached 11,000,000, and has by no means 
attained the limit of its capacity. The cost of moving 
one ton one mile under the most favorable circum- 
stances a few years ago was one cent; it is now re- 
duced to one-half cent. He attributed these advances 
and reductions chiefly to the general introduction of 
steel rails, which, as he incidentally noticed, were 
furnished to-day at two-thirds the cost of iron rails 
thirty years ago. He looked for improvements and 
advances in railroad systems and economy in the 
future quite as pronounced as those that have been 
witnessed in the past. One of his ideas is, that the 
main lines of railway will shortly be illuminated at 
night with the electric light. 


BALLOON SIGNALS.—At the inauguration of the 
Thiers statue some experiments were tried to ascertain 
from what height and distance signals could be trans- 
mitted from aballoon. The afronauts made the sig- 
nals with a flag, which were received on the earth four 
miles away, by observers there stationed, and trans- 
lated; the Morse alphabet being used for the purpose. 
The results obtained show that there would be little 
difficulty in the inhabitants of a beleaguered city com- 
municating with the outside world, if it were possessed 
of a captive balloon, by means of a set of signals pre- 
viously agreed upon. Why a flag should have been 
selected for this purpose in place of mirrors is not 
stated; the latter, we imagine, would be vastly more 
certain and efficient. 


AN ANTIDOTE FOR PorIsON Ivy.—The ‘ Medical 
Record” suggests the use in all cases of poisoning 
by this plant of Labarraque’s solution of chloride of 
soda. Theacid poison requires an alkaline antidote, 
and this solution meets the indication fully. When 
the skin is unbroken it may be used clear three or four 
times a day; or in other cases diluted with from three 
to six parts of water. After giving this remedy a trial 
no one will be disposed to try anything else. It is one 
of the most valuable external agents known to the 
profession, and yet seldom appreciated and but rarely 
employed. It will sustain its reputation as a local ap- 
plication in erysipelas, burns, and scalds, 
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S. S. PRENTISS.' 

Small in stature; limping in gait; broad-chested ; 
a high intellectual forehead; manly beauty in every 
feature; a voice of remarkable sweetness and flexibil- 
ity; a mild but deeply penetrating eye; a most re- 
tentive memory; endowed with varied knowledge by 
extensive reading; unrivaled in power of oratory; 
frank in thought, speech and manner; patient and 
forbearing in temper; powerfully governed by the 
affections, and with unbounded generosity of disposi- 
tion, Seargent Smith Prentiss was one of the most re- 
markable characters in our history. Living persons 
who were adults a generation ago will remember how 
the newspapers between 1835 and 1850 were filled with 
his praises as a citizen unapproachable in oratory, 
whether he spoke as an advocate at the bar, a debater 
in the halls of legislation or at occasional public gath- 
verings. In the two small volumes before us we have, 
in copies of his private letters addressed to his nearest 
and dearest relatives, vivid pictures of the varied 
phases of his inner life which have all the charm of 
romance. These volumes form a new edition of a 
work published a quarter of a century ago. 

The career of Mr. Prentiss was as remarkable as the 
character of the man. He was born in Portland, 
Maine, in 1808, and died near Natchez, Mississippi, in 
1850, at the age of forty-two years. From the effects 
of a fever in infancy he was deprived of the use of his 
limbs several years, and never fully recovered that of 
one leg. His mother, herself in delicate health, spent 
on hour or two every day for years in rubbing and 
bathing his limbs with cold water, and so, finally, his 
physical development became perfect with the excep- 
tion mentioned. To that mother his warmest affec- 
tions clung with the tenacity of a little child’s love all 
through his life, and it saved him from many pitfalls. 

Young Prentiss graduated from Bowdoin College at 
the age of nineteen years. To him, as to many young 
men then and now, the virgin States of the West 
offered a wide and attractive fleld for a life-career, and 
with a two years’ supply of clothing and a little money 
young Prentiss started for Cincinnati in the summer 
of 1827, whence he soon made his way to Natchez, 
Mississippi, where he found the situation of tutor in a 
private family. There he studied law; was admitted 
to the barin 1829; soon afterwards became a law- 
partner with Gen. Felix Huston, and rose very rapidly 
to great distinction as an eloquent and effective 
pleader. Boundless good nature; keen logic; quick- 
ness and aptness at repartee; overflowing but kindly 
wit; an absolute earnestness and sincerity in all he 
undertook to do, made him a universal favorite in 
every circle. On one occasion he had 4 personal en- 
counter in court with his opponent, who knocked him 
down. The judge fined them both and sentenced them 
to imprisonment in the county gaol for twenty-four 
hours. Mr. Prentiss said, as he gained his feet, ‘‘ Your 
Iionor, I have nothing to say against the sentence 
just pronounced, but | hope your Honor will not dis- 
grace me by putting me in the same cell with George 
C — ,”’ his antagonist. That night all the members 
ofthe bar and many citizens partook ofa bountiful 
supper with Prentiss in the prison. 

Society in Mississippi then presented many tempta- 
tious for young men, in the habits of social life, and 
Prentiss did not escape them altogether. Duelling 
Was a common practice, and, in violation of the prin- 
ciples of his New England training, he fought a duel 
twice with General Henry S. Foote—who yet lives, and 
passed his seventy-ninth birthday in September last. 
There was no malice in the affair, and Prentiss and 
Foote were life-long friends. So tender was Prentiss 
of his mother’s feelings that he earnestly implored his 
brothers not to allow her to know of the duel and that 
event was concealed from her until after his death. 

Political life was distasteful to Prentiss; but he was 
drawn into the vortex by the force of circumstances 
around him. He removed to Vicksburg in 1832, where 
he immediately led the bar. He visited his home in 
Maine for the first time, after an absence of eight 
years, in 1435, and on his return he was elected a mem- 
ber of the legislature of Mississippi, wherein he was a 
leader in all important debates although he was only 
twenty-six years of age. In the winter of 1836-37 he 
won the great **Commons ” suit, which involved valu- 
able property, including a portion of Vicksburg. He 
had purchased an interest in the matter, and by the 
result he was made, seemingly, the richest man in the 
State. But he lost it all afterward. The next summer 
he visited his hpme the second time, and by a speech 

at a Whig political meeting in Portland, on the Fourth 
of July, he so electrified his hearers by his eloquence 
that he was pronounced, in the East, the most finished 
orator of his time, as he really was. He became a can- 


14 Memoir of 8S. 8S. Prentias. Edited by his brother. Two 
volumes. New York. Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1879. 
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didate for a seat in Congress, and made the most re- 
markable electioneering canvass ever recorded. Travel- 
ing on horseback, he visited forty-five counties in a 
sparsely-settled country. For ten weeks he traveled 
thirty miles each week-day, and spoke each day two 
hours. He had announced his engagements before- 
hand, and never missed one. Mississippi was a strong 
‘* Jackson State,” but Mr. Prentiss carried it for the 
Whigs. His seat was contested by his Democratic op- 
ponent, and his speech in the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington in favor of his claim gained for 
him a national reputation as the greatest orator of the 
age. It occupied three days in its delivery. He had 
not spoken long before intelligence of his wonderful 
oratory, conveying the most profound logic and evi- 
dences of the most erudite legal acquirements, of con- 
summate knowledge of constitutional law and of rare 
statesmanship, reached the Senate chamber and’ drew 
its members to the other House. Rumors of his speech 
ran through the city, and before it was concluded the 
anxiety to hear him became intense. The galleries of 
the House became densely packed, chiefly with ladies, 
and the lobbies were crowded with foreign ministers, 
heads of departments, judges, officers of the army and 
navy, and distinguished citizens. Among the charmed 
auditors were the best American statesmen of the time 
who then occupied seats in both branches of Congress 
—John Quincy Adams leading those of the Representa- 
tive, and Daniel Webster and Henry Clay of the 
Senate. The entire self-possession of Mr. Prentiss, 
then only thirty years of age, never forsook him in 
such an august presence. There was no straining for 
effect, no trick of oratory; but, from the first to the last 
sentence, everything in manner, as in matter, seemed 
perfectly natural, as if he were addressing a jury on 
an ordinary question of law. This feature of his 
speech - this evidence of sincerity in every word—with 
the almost boyish beauty of his face, bound his dis- 
tinguished audience as with a magic spell. When, at 
the conclusion of the speech, Mr. Webster left the hall, 
he remarked to a friend, with his comprehensive 
brevity: Nobody can equal that!” 

From that time the universal desire to hear Mr. 
Prentiss speak was intense. Public dinners were 
tendered him for the purpose, but he declined them all. 
Before returning to Mississippi, in 1838, he again 
visited Portland, and was persuaded to attend a public 
dinner given to Daniel Webster, in Faneuil Hall, at 
which Prentiss made a speech of extraordinary power. 
It was done without preparation, but was perfect in 
composition and arrangement. ‘ He took possession 
of the audience from the first sentence,’’ wrote Edward 
Everett, ‘‘and carried them along with unabated in- 
terest, I think for an hour.” 

At the age of thirty-two years Mr. Prentiss married 
a charming and excellent young woman, which event, 
he said, saved him from great misfortunes. 

The excitements of his varied life and overwork in 
his profession ruined the health of Mr. Prentiss, and 
brought about his early death. His intimate friend, 
Baile Peyton, said he was a profound lawyer, as cap- 
tivating in argument before the Supreme Court as in 
an address before a popular assembly. Always fair 
toward an opponent and gentlemanly in his manners, 
he was more beloved than admired. ‘*No man,” said 
Peyton, ‘‘ ever left a purer fame, or a name more un- 
sullied, than Seargent S. Prentiss, in all that constitutes 
high honor and spotless integrity of character.’’ In 
the midst of great trials and temptations “his prin- 
ciples remained as pure and his heart continued as 
warm and fresh as at the instant he bid farewell to his 
mother.” 


The Count Agénor de Gasparin. Translated from the 
French of Th. Borel. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) The Gas- 
parins—busband aad wife—are known toa large circle of 
English readers, to whom this brief biography will come 
with peculiar interest. It is a sketch or study of character 
rather than a carefully drawn portrait of the man. Details 
are largely dropped; a few facts gathered here and there 
from a career of sixty one years, a few bold outlines, and 
the picture is left to make its own impression. It is certain- 
ly acharming one; it brings before the reader a character 
gentle as well as strong. a life set in attractive surround- 
ings, with fine accessories of social and political position, a 
lofty ambition, tireless industry and record as stainless as 
it was eminent. Among tbe French Protestants of this 
age few have been more widely known and loved than 
Agénor de Gasparin. Born at Orange, July 12, 1510, of a 
noble Corsican family, he received a careful education and 
passed his childhood amid surroundings that were in 
themselves an unconscious culture. When M. Gasparin 
wrote so delightfully of “* The Family’’ in after years he 
but recalled the happy experiences of his own youth. The 
dreary monotony of the Academy pressed heavily upon 
him, but he graduated with honor and devoted himself to 
the study of law. It was a brilliant age in French litera- 
ture. Royer-Collard, Guizot, Cousin and Villemain wer, 
surrounded by enthusiastic pupils, while Lamartine, Casi 
mir Delavigne and Victor Hugo were names that had 
already become watchwords of aspiration and freedom. 
The revolution of 1830 brought the young student into con- 
tact with the sternest realities of life, and a few terrible 


days ended the preparatory period of his career and de- 
cided his future. Henceforth he was a public character. 
A remarkable pamphlet on a ‘political question brought 
him into popular notice, his reputation spread rapidly, and 
in 1856 he was appointed Head of the Cabinet of the Minis- 
ter of the Interior. At this time he married Mile. Valérie 
Boissier, who was his equal in ability and character, and 
whose reputation has gone hand in nand with his own. In 
1842 M. Gasparin entered the Chamber of Deputies, where, 
a short time Jater, a brilliant speech on slavery put him at 
once in the front rank as an orator and secured him perfect 
attention whenever he ascended the Tribune. As a public 
man he allied himself always with every just and phiian- 
thropic cause, and his voice rang clear and strong when 
others were silent or equivocal. M. Gasparin had a relig- 
ious nature so strong that it dominated his character and 
determined his career. By oratory, by books, by personal 
work he gave himself to the Protestant cause with tireless 
energy and enthusiasm; many lovely traits gave him a 
personal influence almost as wide as that which his public 
position secured to him, and he used both with single- 
hearted devotion to the work of his Master. In life he 
was a power for good, and in death he has not ceased to 
to speak for the things he loved. 

Life of William Eugene Harward. By the Rev. Frank 
E. Clark. (Hoyt, Fogg & Bonbam, Portland). In this 
brief biography the story of thirty-four years is told sim- 
ply and effectively. The interest of the book will be mostly 
with thuse who stood in some personal relation to the 
career which it sketches, but since earnestness, manliness 
and courage are always worthy of attention and emulation 
a much Jarger circle might find profit and instruction in 
these pages. Mr. Harward was net a young man of ex- 
ceptional gifts or striking experience, but he was one upon 
whom the duties of life did not call in vain, and whose 
courage and patience were equal to the demands of a lin- 
gering Ulness and a consciousness of powers and possibili- 
ties never to be unfolded in this world. Born at Portland, 
engaged in business pursuits for a number of years in this 
city, brought for a short time into the arena of the great 
struggle at the South, obeving finally an inward call and 
surrendering business occupations for the study and the 
work of an artist, Mr. Harward’s life is soon told. Mr. 
Clark has written the record of a brief but honorable 
career in @ manner that comports well with the subject 
itself. 


My Son, Give Me Thine Heart, is a volume of sermons 
preached before the English universities, 1576-78, by the 
Master of the Temple, London, the Rev. C. J. Vaughan, 
D.D. (Macmillan & Co.) They’speak powerfully to the 
heart as well as to the interest of the reader, and evince on 
every page not only careful and conscientious study but 
the author’s loving heart and generous sympathy. As we 
read these sermons it seems almost as though once more 
we were seated in the vicarage of the Temple Church and 
were listening to the iow voice of the good Dr. Vaughan. 
Unlike his brother-in-law, the celebrated Dean of West- 
mit ster, he is not what is known as a Broad Churchman, 
but ratheran Evangelical Churchman. This is apparent 
in this volume of sermons. The congregation of the Tem- 
ple is said to be the most cultivated nm London, and the 
volume before us, full of suggestive thought expressed in 
simple and beautiful language, adds but another link in 
the cumulative evidence that the former Master of the 
Temple, now Dean of Llandaff, is one of the most culti- 
vated and well-furuished divines in the Church of En- 
gland. 


Wayside Leaves. By J. Luella Dowd. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Perhaps we can do no better in 
noticing this little volume of poetry and prose than to 
quote the author's own prefatory words. ‘1 bave called 
this little book ‘Wayside Leaves,’” she says, “for as one 
in basty walk through a forest might gather here and 
there a bright leaf from the wayside— mute token of the 
wide woods which it is not his to enter—so |, in the walks 
of a busy life, bave gathered here and there a wayside 
dream that flitted near my path— mute teken of the better 
visions it is not mine to read.”’ She dedicates the volume 
“to him who through the lights and shadows of four happy 
years has walked the way with me."’ From the prose and 
poetry which follow we have no space to quote, but while 
they fulfill the promise of the introductory words they do 
something more, and in a number of instances rise to a point 
of excellence which should make them acceptable to any 
thoughtful reader. 


All Quiet Along the Potomac, and Other Poems. By 
Ethel Lynn Beers. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 
Many of the poems in this collection have appeared in 
*Harper’s Magazine” or Weekly,’ and are not unfa- 
miliar to the public. A glance through the book brings to 
light a number which have attained an exceptional popu- 
larity. The poem whuich gives its title to the volume was 
widely copied at the time of its first publication and is 
intrinsically worthy of the favor it found with the great 
mass of readers. We note also the well-known and dra- 
matic lines commencing, *‘On the Shores of Tennessee.”’ 
and the pathetic verses entitled, ** Which Shall it Be?” 


Book on Birds. By C. F.an! G. H. Holden. (New York 
Bird-Store, Publishers.) This little book gives a very full 
account of the peculiarities and habits of singing birds, as 
well as of other birds usually kept as pets. It aims to put 
the lover of birds in possession of all the information nec- 
essary to their intelligent care. The diseases of birds are 
described and remedies furnished, the various kinds of bird 
food are enumerated, and, in brief, whatever one wants to 
know about a pet bird is given fully and yet compactly. 
To the great mass of people who keep birds this book can 
be read to the mutual advantage of their birds and them- 


' selves. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[The receipt of all new pebseatens delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of thie paper will he 
wknowledged in ite earliest subsequent tasur. 
Publishers will confer a favor by vromptly ad- 
rizing ua of any omission in this reapect. Ae. 
companuing memoranda of prices are dexirable 
in all cases.) 

AM. BANK NOTE Co. 
Talbot, J. J.—Terra Cotta in Architecture 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
Lyndde, Elmer—The Daphne Stories........... 
T. ¥. (ROWELL. 
Anon.—Sparkles for Bright Eves 
AUTHOR (CINCINNATI). 
Wolfe, N. B.—Medical Common-sense.......... 
OLIVER DITSON & Co. 
Perkins, W.O.—The "emple. 
E. P. DUTTON & Co. 


Anon.—Poetry for 1 50 
GtUnn & HEATH. 

Hudson, H. N.— Merchant of Venice............ 
HARPER & BROS. 
Dickens, C.—Pickwick Papers 
HOUGHTON, OsGooD & Co. 
Jewett, 8S. 0.—Old Friends and New. ........... 1 25 
Lareom, |... Breathiogs of the Retter 1 
Parloa, Miss Principles of ookery... ........ 
HoyT. FoGe, & BONHAM (PORTLAND). 
Clark. Rey. F. E.- Life of W. E. Harward ..... 
MACMILLAN & CO. 

Benham. Rey. W.—Life of C. & C. Tait......... 8 00 
Clifford, W. K.—Seeing and Thinking........... 1 00 
G MUNRO. 

Anon.—The Arab 10 

Cooper. J. F.—The Ked 2u 
Durna, A.—TtThe Watchmaker.................... lu 
Ingelow, Jexan—Sarah de Berenger..... 20 
Jerrold, 1).—Mrs. 10 
James,u. P. R.—Man ut Arms 20 
Lever. (nae.—Barringt: n........... Pal 
Thackeray, Wm.— The Newcomes. 2vols..... 20 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
Richardson, Dr. H. W.—The Medical Profes- 
F. B. PATTERSON. 
Pelican, A—Pelican Papers...... 
PORT*R & COATES. 
Coates, H. F —Children’s Book of Poetry....... 3 
A D.F. RANDOLPH & Co. 
Havergel, F. H.—Kept for the Master ......... 65 
Rochester, Bishop of —resence of hrist...... 1 
Noel, C. M.— Name of Jesus...... 1 
ROBERTS BROTHERS. 
Arneld, Edw.—The Light of Asia............... 2a 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS. 

A.—ti hos. De Quincey........ 
Verne. a the . 3 


SOCTETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWL- 
EDGE (BOSTON). 
T. WHITTAKER. 
Punbar, M. F. P.—Shakespeare Birthday Book 
Kip, Bishoup—Unnoticed Lhings of ecripture.. 
Various—Les«ons for Home Use................ 


MAGAZINES —B*ptist Quar'erly, Unitarian Re- 
view, Baptist Home Mission Monthly, New Church 
Independent. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—A “History of the Zulu War’ is in 
preparation in London. 

—Tbe building occupied by the great 
London “ Times” is undergoing almost com- 
. plete reconstruction. 

—Principal Shairp takes the ground that 
Burns did not create Scottish song, but that 
Scottish song created Burns. 

—A third volume of Prof. Moses Coit 
Tyler's History of American Literature ’’ 
may be expected in the spring. 

—Dwight’s * Journal of Music ’’ has begun 
the publication of a second series of ‘‘ Talks 
on Art,” by the late Wm. M. Hunt. 

—‘*Terre & Terre” (Earth to Earth) is the 
title of Edmond About’s new novel, the 
publication of which will begin next month 
or in December. 

—The limited edition of Vol. IL. of “‘ The 
American Catalogue ”’ is being rapidly sold, 
and those who want it must lose no time in 
sending in their orders. 

—The late Mrs. Norman Lockyer, wife of 
the editor of ‘“* Nature,’’ was a scholarly 
woman, and berself author of a number of 
excellent scientific trenslations. 

—The Harpers are to bring out a new edi- 
tion of Thompson’s ‘‘The Land and the 
Book,”’ illustrated by artists sent out to 
Palestine expressly for the purpose. 

—Col. T. W. Higginson will not take his 
place among the “literary fellers’’ in poi- 
tics. He declines the use of his name as 
candidate for Mayor of Cambridge, Mass. 

—The present Mrs. James Russell Lowell 
is not the poet's first wife, as some of the 
pipers would have it. She is one of the 
Maine Dunlaps, and a woman of great cul- 
tivation and amiability. 

—The late George Henry Lewes has re- 
ceived his monument in the shape of a stu- 
dentship in physiology, founded by his 
friends and bearing his name. It will yield 
nearly $1,000 a year, will be paid quarterly 
in advance, and will be tenable for three 
years. 

—A thousand copies of Marian Harland’s 
cookery books were taken at a recent trade 
sale by a single dealer. Of ‘*Common 
Seuse in the Household” over a hundred 
thousand copies, it is said, have been sold 
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during the eight years since it was pub- 
lished. 

—We notice that Mr. John C. Gawtherne, 
‘“*M. A. Oxon, (married, experienced)”’ bas 
opened an establishment at Rosebank, West 
Malvern, England, where he “receives a 
few delicate or backward pupils who need 
especial care.” We recommend him to the 
attention of several young novelists and 
poets who have recently made an appear- 
ance. 

—Thomas Carlyle is President, and Rob- 
ert Harrison Secretary and Librarian, of 
the London Library, St. James's Square, 
which has a collection of 90,000 volumes of 
ancient and modern literature, and which, 
on a subscription of £3 a year, allows fifteen 
volumes at a time to country members, 
and ten totewn members, with a reading 
room open from 10 to 6:30. 

—Besides the opening chapters of “ The 
Grandissimes’’ (Mr. Cable's new serial) and 
the continuation of ** Confidence,” by Henry 
James, Jr., Scribner for November will con- 
tain two clever pieces of romance; one a 
story of Americans in Europe by Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth A. Read, entitled ‘*‘ A Sigh,’’ and the 
other of the Schleswig-Holstein War by 
H. H. Boyesen, entitled ** Lika on the Hill- 
top,” introducing a Swiss yodeling song. 
This is said to be one of Mr. Boyesen’s best 
stories. 

—** St. Nicholas’’ has been so popular in 
England for several years, and so well ap- 
preciated on the continent, wherever it has 
found its way, that the publishers have re- 
cently accepted the proposition of a Paris 
publisher for an edition in French, to be 
issued in Paris. It will be the American 
** St. Nicholas ” in cover, pictures, and most 
of the reading matter though possibly some 
of the rhymes and jingles will not bear 
translating. In this connection it may be 
interesting to note that ‘‘ Baby Days,’’ the 
book for little folks made up from “St. 
Nicholas,” is about being issued in Arabic, 
for the delight of little far away Moslems, 

—This is what Mr. Morley says of Prof. 
Moses Coit Tyler’s American edition of 


‘‘ First Sketch of English Literature:” 


**T have looked carefully through Professor 
Tyler's abridgment and rearrangement of 
my ‘ First Sketch of English Literature,’ and 
find that he has done most courteously and 
skillfully what the American appropriators 
of our copyright proposed to him to do; but 
as the thing proposed was to deprive my 
book of its most characteristic features and 
reduce it to that form of conventional hand- 
book from which it was specially designed 
to give teachers and students a way of es- 
cape, I need not say that I should have pre- 
vented such a reconstruction if copyright 
laws had given me power to do so.” 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co.’s forthcoming 
issues include three new volumes by the 
editor of ‘‘ The Changed Cross,’’ which last 
volume will itself be re issued from newly- 
made plates, but in its old shape. The new 
books, in 18mo shape, will bear the titles of 
‘*At the Beautiful Gate,” ‘ Unto the De- 
sired Haven,” and ‘The Palace of the 
King.” Messrs. Randolph & Co. have a) v 
prepared an extended collection of home 
poetry, arranged under the several divisions 
of Childhood,” Youth,” Home Life in 
the Country,” *‘In Town,” etc., the title of 
the general volume being probably “‘ Home 
Life in Song.” ‘“‘ Red Letter Days,’’ and 
‘*Kept for the Master's Use,”’ both by the 
late Miss Havergal, and both in press at 
the time of the author's death, will find 
many to appreciate these last works of a 
gifted writer. There will be also a last vol- 
ume from the pen of the Jate Mrs. Prentiss, 
entitled ‘‘ Avis Benson, and other Sketches.”’ 
Keble’s ‘‘ Christian Year,’’ in 12mo and 
24mo, with twelve illustrations by Over- 
beck, reproduced in permanent photog- 
raphy; a new impression of Thorold’s 
‘* The Presence of Christ,” from new plates: 
and a reprint, from the fifteenth thousand 
of the English edition, of Caroline M. Noel’s 
‘The Name of Jesus,”’ may be noted. ‘‘ The 
Lady's Crewel Embroidery Books,”’ series 
1 and 2, will be added to the previous books 
of this kind. 


MR. BEECHER ON THE SITUATION. 


A* the close of Senator Conkling’s ad- 
dress in Brooklyn, last week, there 
were loud calls for Mr. Beecher, in obedi- 
ence to which he rose and spoke as follows: 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: You ought to 
be satisfied after the earnest, the eloquent 
and very able discourse that you have 
heard. You ought to be satisfied to retire 
and meditate, that you may act. I still 
obey your summons to say a few words. 


Three things I will say: First, That we do 


“—who neglect the 


not wish to have it understood by this 
meeting, nor by any assembly in the North, 
that we deny to the Southern States full 
exercise of their local rights, nor any 
proper influence in the administration— 
auxiliary—of National public affairs; but 
simply this; that in the administration of 
this great country they are not yet pre- 
pared to take the lead. At home they are, 
with only constitutional reservations, at 
liberty to do what they may please; but 
they neither have been brought up in the 
school nor have they embraced until re- 
cently the principles—if they have at all— 
which it is the will of this Nation should 
control the Administration hereafter. 
When they shall have raised another gen- 
eration it may be safe to put the adminis- 
tration of justice and rectitude on this 
broad continent in the hands of Soutbern 
gentlemen—but not to-day. 

The second thing which I have to say to 
you is, that as the Republican party in all 
the days gone by, from the time of the out- 
breaking of the war, has evinced a hearty 
sympathy with those principles for which 
the war was waged, and as it has—subject 
to the human infirmity which belongs to all 
parties and all men—in all enterprises ad- 
ministered the affairs of this great State 
wisely and economically, it is thought that 
it snould continue to do it. I admit that 
the present incumbent has filled his lap full 
of choice fruit, but I declare it is a fruit 


which he has shaken from the boughs of the | 


Republican Administration. 

The third thing I have to say is that there 
is no such thing as administration of Gov- 
ernment except by the administration of 
parties, and they are as much a part of our 
political machinery as our laws and institu- 
tions. They are founded in necessity, and 
all talk against parties, and machinery, and 
politicians, and management, is the talk of 
men that do not care what they say in ac- 
complishing a purpose, or of men who do 
not know what they mean, or of men who 
do not mean anything because they do not 
know anything. You cannot have admin. 
istration under free institutions without 
parties; you cannot have parties without 
organization; you cannot have organization 
without engineers and managers. It is said, 
bowever, that the running of the machine 
must be broken up and stopped. Whenever 
you will run freight trains and passenger 
trains without engineers successfully, let- 
ting the engine take care of itself, or letting 
the passengers do it, then you may run par- 
ties so. It may not be the best thing you 
can imagine, but it is the best thing in the 
present state of human nature that you can 
have, and if you are to run parties as a part 
of that economy of civil liberty by which 
we administer free government, and if you 
must run parties by appropriate organiza- 
tions and managers, then it is no use for 
anybody to bolt his party because he doesn’t 
like every single step that has been origina- 
ted in it. Lam amazed at either the pro- 
found unwisdom, or the altitudinous wis- 
dom, of those who think it is too much 
trouble to take care of primaries, or prepare 
public sentiment, or to arrange conventions 
work by which the 
machine is put upon the track and then vin- 
dicate their neglect by bolting, their conclu- 
sion being that the convention has gone to 
those who they think should not have had 
it. If from indolence, preoccupation, preju- 
dice, or any other reason, they did not care 
enough about affairs to bring them to pass 
by the natural way of creating a sentiment 
in the convention or party, they should at 
least have modesty enough nct to attempt 
to overrule those who have taken those 
pains and have done this work. 

I read with disapprobation of a movement 
among Young Republicans—whom I take to 
be quite young—men of influence and ad- 
mirable excellence of character, who some- 
times, nevertheless, being hurran, make mis- 
takes; men who have called upon Republic- 
aus to scratch the ticket. Any physician will | 
tell you that when there is an efflorescence 
on the skin scratching is natural, but always 
harmfuj. For myself I propose to do no 
scratching, but to accept, not as the best 
that possibly might be, but to accept as 
that which is the best attainable organiza- 
tion, and body, and candidates; and in so 
far as I have influence with the young men 
of this community, who are impressed with 
the solidity and importance of Republican 
principles,my word to them is: Stand in the 
line. Assert every good principle by good 
argument, and set an exemple of sterling 
fidelity to that party which you believe 
carries in its heart and in its hand the wel- 
ne — the State and the welfare of the 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


*Now is the Time to Renew Subscriptions. 
HARPER’S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER, 
CONCLUDING THE FIFTY-NINTH VOLUME, 


CONTAINS: 


THE OLD NATIONAL PIKE. By WILLIAM 
H. RIDEING. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —A complimentary Ad- 
dress to Old Hickory: Interior of Ben Bean's 
(* Rarton’’) House.—Arrival of the Coach 
at an oid Stawe Station.—An old Government 
Toll-Gate, with westward-bound Express.— 
An Old Stager.—Ruins of old Post Tavern. 
Old National Pike Bridge.—Leander.—Uncle 
Sam.—Preparing for Highwaymen.—An old 
Smithy. —Oid Way-side Tavern.—Ano old 
Mile-Stone. 


EARLY AMERICAN ART. By 8. G. W. Ben- 
JAMIN. 


With Eleven Engravings after Paintings 

by John Smybert, Benjamin West, J. 

Copley, C. W. Peale, John Trumbull, Gil 

Stuart, G. 8. Newton, Thomas Sully, EB. G. 

Washington Aliston, and | 
orse. 


ROSAMOND.—A Poem. By C. P. Crancu. 


UPON JULIA’S CLOTHES.—A Porm. 
trated by ABBEY. 


LEGEND OF ALL-HALLOW SEVE.—A 
STORY. By GEURGIANA 8. HULL. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—“It turned. and the 
black Eyes looked steadily at me.’ 
beautitui one! my Marjorie !""—" The bande 
stretched forth appealingly.”’ 


THE SPARROW WAR. By Prof. H. W. Et- 
LIOTT. 
ILLUSTRATIONS, — Head - Piece. — English 


Sparrows. 


A NIGHT ON THE TETE NORE, 
ILLUSTRATIONS. —“ What goes up must 
come down.’’—** They were rater desper- 
ate-looking Characters.’"’—‘* A tall dark 
Man with Arm upraised, holding a small 
mp.”— | saw my Duenna seated on a 
a little Donkey.” 


THE MIMICRY OF NATURE. 
HEARD. 


Illus- 


A 


By J. C, 

ILLUSTRATIONS —Jack Frost as a Land- 
scape Painter.—Mimetic Orchids — Dancing 
Orchids — Epiphites.— Pnyliium Scythe. — 
Sitick, Moss and Iwaf: Mimicry of insects, 
~—Mimetic Bu'terfiy.—Clearwinged Moth.— 
Spiniger Luteicornis — Resemblance be- 
tween plants of different families.--Moth aud 
Humming - Bird. — Resemblances between 
Crustaceans and Insecis.— Plant-Apimals: 
Crustaceans, Hydroidsand Crinoids.— Duck- 
billed Mole and Porcupine Ant Eater.— 
Musbrooms of the Sea. 


THE COBBLER'S CATCH. By ROBERT 
With an  Iilustration by 
ABBEY 


THE RANCHES OF COLORADU. 
By A. A. Hayes, Jr. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—The Burros.—An’ when 
the Feller jumped up.’’— The Old and 
New in Pucblo.— La Maquina de San 
Carlos. — Uncle Pete's — Old Au- 
tonia.—* A Spanish Round up.— 
Crossing the Huerfano. — “Cutting out.’ 
—Bran ing a Caif.—Cattie going to = 
—Toree Days later from Pueblo.— Rocky 
Mountain Specimens. 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM ISLACK. 

CHAPTER XI. Drawiog nearer.—CHAPTER 
Xil. The Old School and the New.— 
CHAPTEK XIII. Ferdinand and Miranda. 

ILLUSTRATION.—“ Not daring to stir Hand 

or Foot test be should disturb bher."’ 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. A By 
DINAH M. CRAIK. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—" No, I am thoroughly 
Scotch now. Mr. Black knows it,’’—* They 
walked Home tbrougo the Wood Path. ‘ 


MAKY ANERLEY. a Novev. By R. D. 
BLACKMORE. 
CHAPTER XIV. Serious Charges.—CHAP. 


TER XV. Caught at Last.—CHAPTER XVI. 
Discipline asserted. — CHAPTER XVII. 
Delicate Inquiries. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


* NEW Subecribers to HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
remitting Four Dollars for the year beginning 
with the number for December, 1879, may ob- 
tain, without ertra charge, the four prertous 
Numbers, containing the cory chapters of the 
two serial novels, White ‘ings, by William 
Black; and * Mary Anerley.” by R D Black- 
| more. It will be necessary to notify the |'ublish- 
ers, at the time of making the remittance, that 
the extra Numbers are desired. 

These four extra Numbers will also be allowed 
on all new annual subscriptions to HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE sent by Postmaaters, or 
Newsdealers, provided a similar notification ac- 
companies the remittance, with the names and 
addresses of the New Subscribers, in order that 


oe may be mailed from the office of 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS 
FOR 1879. 
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Charles Seribner’s Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
1. 
THE FINAL VOLUME OF 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY, 


Numbers and Deuteronomy. 


Translated by Rev. A. Gosman, D.D., and 
S. T. Lowrie, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $5. 


Lance's COMMENTARY, the publication of 
which was begun ago, is now suc- 
cessfully completed, under the supervision of 
Dr. Philip Schaff, with the aid of his learned 
collaborators. 

This ia the most comprehensive and exbaus- 
tive Commentary on the whole Bible ever pub- 
lished in this or any other country. It comprises 
24 royal octavo volumes. 

The German work, on which the English 
edition is based. is the product of about twenty 
distinguished Biblical sec’ olars, of Germany, 
Holland, and Switzeriand, and enjoys the 
highest reputation and popularity wherever Ger- 
man theology is studie 

The American edition is not a mere translation 
although embraciug the whole of the German), 

ut, to a large extent, an original work; about 
one-third of the matter being added, and the 
whole adapted to the wants of the English and 
American student. 

The press has been almost unanimous ino its 
commendation of LANGs’s CommMENTARY. It is 
generally regarded as being, on the whole, the 
most useful commentary, especially for minis 
ters and theological students, the one in which 
they are more jikely to find what they desire 
than in any other. It is a complete treasury of 
Bib.ical knowledge, brought down to the latest 
date. If gives the results of careful, schoiarly 
research; yet inaform sufficiently pa for 
the use of ints lligent taymen. The Homiletical 
department contains the best thoughts of the 
great divines aad pulpit orators of all ages, on 
the texts explained, and supplies rich suggestions 
for sermons and Bible lectures, 


I, 
THE EXPLORATION OF THE 
WORLD. 


Famous Travels and Travellers, 


By JvuLes VERNE. 1 vol. 8vo, extra cloth, 
with more than 100 full-page engrav- 
ings, $5.50. 


Jules Verne, in this chief of his works, bas set 
himself to tell the story of all the most stirring 
adventure of which we have auy record; to give 
the history, * from the time of Hanno and Her- 
odotus down to that of pe eee and Stan- 
ley,”’ of those voyages of exploration and dis- 
covery which are among the most exciting 
episodes in the bistory of human enterprise. 

To the treatment of sucn material M. Verne 
brings all the dash and vivid picturesqueness of 
bis own creations and it may be imacioed that 
he makes a book worth readiug. 

The whole work is to include three divisions, 
each in one volume complete in itself, of which 
the first, Famous TRAVELS and TRAVELLERS, 
pow appears. Each volume in the series will be 
ve iilustrated with full-page engravings 
b revuch artists of note, aod the volume of 
Famous PRAVELS is made still more interesting 
by a large co. lection of fac similes from tbe orig- 
inal prints in old voyages. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 


His life and Writings, with unpublished 
Correspondence. By H. A. Pacer. A 
new edition, at reduced price. 2 vols. 
in one, crown Svo, cloth, with portrait, 
$2.50. 

‘There are few modern writers whose life, if 
adequately told, would promise to be of more 
interest than De Quincey's, He has fortunately 
falien into the hands of a biographer who pos 
sesees the necessary 
Saturday Review. 


e*e The above books for sale by all Book- 
sellers, or wil be sent, prepaid, on receipt of 
price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


Cowles’s Shorter Epistles. 


The Shorter Epistles: viz., of Paul to the 
Galatians; Ephesians; Philippians; Col- 
ossians; Thessalonians; Timothy, Titus 
and Philemon; also of James, Peter and 
Jude. By the Rev. Henry Cow es, 
D.D., author of “Isaiah,”’ ‘* Ezekiel 
and Daniel,’’ ‘“‘Book of Job,” ete. 
With Notes, Critical, Explanatory and 
Practical. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 500 pages, 
Price, $2.00. 

“ To help the reader of these ‘ Shorter Epis- 
tles,’ I have sought to each in the sun 
ligot of ite own individual history, bringiog 
ali we can learn of the writer and of the cir- 
cumstances of his contemplated readers to 
bear upon the sense and tne f.-rce of his words 


—to make the former cleur and the latter im- 
pressive."’—{ From Preface. 


For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, 
post paid, to any address in the United States, 
00 receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO.. Publishers, 


594 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


NATURE. 4 Weekly U'ustrated Journal of 
+ Sctence, bas recently been much 
fuund of increasing 
vaiue to all interested in $7 per annum. 
Sena 15 cts. for sample copy. 

MACMILLAN & CO., 32 Bond 8t., New York. 


increased in size, and wil! be 


MACMILLAN & 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lectures and Essays. 


BY THE LATE 
WM. KRINGDON CLIFFORD, F. R.S., 
late Professor of Applhed Mathematics and 
Mechanics in University College, 
don, and sometime Feliow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Edited by 
LESLIE STEPHEN and FREDERICK POL 
LOCK, 
witb an introduction by 
F. POLLOCK. 
Two volumes. &8vo. $7.50 
“In the region of pure mathematics he was one 
of the first five or six oriwina!l thinkers in Europe. 
As an expounder to unectentifi/© people of the 
foundations of science and potlorophy, he was 
a'most withouta rival. Itisino this latter character 
that he is seen in the volumes that are now before 
us—a collection of such of bis papers aod ie tures 


a8 Were a°dre red to non-technical auciences.’’— 
Saturday Review. 


Seeing and Thinking. 


BY THE LATE 
KINGDON CLIFFORD, F. R.S. 
Forming the New Volume of the 


NATURE SERIES 
OF SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
I2mo. $1. 


DARWINISM, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
BY 
JOUF FISKE, M.A., LL. B., 
Formerly Lecturer on Philosphy, Instructor 
in History, etc., at Harvard University. 
12mo. $2. 
CONTENTS: 


Darwintem Verified; Mr. Mivarton Darwinism; 
Dr. Bareman on Darwinism ; Dr. BUehner on Dor- 
winiem; 4 Crumb forthe’ Medern Symposium 
Chau:cey Wright; Wh tis Inepiration? Dr. 
r. Buctle’s Feila- 


mond and the luble-Tapvers; 
cies: Postscript on Mr. «uckle; The Races uf the 
Danube; A Librarian's Werk. 


MACMILLAN & 


22 Bond Street, New York. 


G, PUTNAM'S SONS, 


IS2 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
HAVE NOW READY 


Studies in German Literature. By 
BaYAKD TAYLOR. Edited by Manig Tay- 
Lor. Witb an Introduction by the Hun. 
Geo. H. BOKER. 

Octavo, cloth extra, $2.25. 


CONTENTS: 
Il. Farliest German L:terature. 
ll. The Minvesingers. 
The Medieval! Epics. 
1V. The Niebelucgen Lied. 

Vv. The Literature of the Reformation. 
VL. The Literature of the tith Century. 
Vil. Lessing. 

Vill. Klopstock, Wieland, and Herder. 
1X. Sehi ter. 

X Geethe. 

Xl. Goethe's Faust. 
Kichter. 


This work has been carefully edited from 
the late Hayard Taylor's original manuscripts 
by Mrs. Bavard Taylor ane George H. Boker. 
Toe material consists i. partof the twelve lect- 
ures Originally prepared for Cornell Univer- 
sity, to which wae added, for delivery in New 
York anda tew other cities, a number of orig- 
inal translations from German poetry quoted 
in the lectures. 


A Pocket Classical Dictionary for 
ready refevence. Compiled by FREDERICK 
G. IRELAND. 

16m, cloth, 75 centa. 
For sale by all dealers, and sent paid by 
mail on receipt of price by the publisbers. 


Phillips Brooks’s New Book, 


THE INFLUENCE OF JESUS, 


‘will be widely read in both religious and secu- 
lar circles. anu is one of the few books that will 
live in American religious literature.’’— Boston 
Courter. 

Sent by mati by all the bookstores on receipt of 
$1.25. 


SPINOZA’S ETHICS. 
The Ethics of Benedict de Spinoza. 


In Five Parts. 


From the Latin. Witb ap Ir troductory Sketen of 
his Life and Writings. 


300 pages, crown extracioth, . $3.00. 
t# Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


MURRAY 8T., & 77 WARREN N.Y. 


29th THOUSAND. 


Opening, a Chestont Burr. 


AN OCTOBER STORY. 
By E. P. ROE, 


Author of ** Barriers Burned Away,” “A 
Face Illumined,” ete. 


CRITICAL OPTRIONS, 


Harper’ s Magazine : 
‘ He has echibited rema 
of description,’ 


Atlantic Monthly : 

‘* The character of the morbid, selfish, 
cynical hero and his gr adual trans- 
formation under the influence of the 
sweet and high-spirited heroine are 
portrayed with a masculine firmness 
which is near akin to power. 


N. Y. Tribune: 

‘‘ Mr. Roe is strong in his delineation 
of character. All his rsonages 
have a clear, sharp cut individual- 
ity, and make a fresh and deep im- 
pression on the reader.” 


cable powers 


Large 12mo, - - - $1.5 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS. 


The Life and Work of St. Paul. 
By the Rev. FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D. 


Author of “* The Life of Christ,” ete. 2 vols., 8vo, 
1,380 pages, with 4 maps................0665 86.00 


The first edition was exhausted in the Arst ween ; the 
second is now ready at all the Bookstores. 


Life and Epistles of 
the Apostle Paul. 


BY CONYBEARE AND HOWSON. 


I2mo. TH pp. Price, $1.50. 


“Conybeare and Howson" i« the best work on 
St. Paul that hes greced the literature :f the 
church. The present ed: tion is a marvel uf beauty 
and Advocate, N. ¥ 


This great work stands at the head of a clases of 
works which itt#atyveandam del. The pub- 
lisberes have nferred great tavor upon the 
Christian publie ey thus oringing thisaim et to- 
work withio the means ef a greater 
number of readera,—( Vermunt Car -nicie. 


Mr. Crowe'l bas done the Christian public, and 
the Sunday echo.) world in perticular, a res) ser. 
Vice by toe t'mey issuance of this fine volume.— 
{Meth. Protestant. 


Yor popular use, this isthe best edition of this 
s‘andara work we are acquainted with.—[United 
Presbsterian, Pittsburg. 


One cap searcel¥ name a recent book that hae 
had a better receptioy than this. The life of the 
greatapostet the Gentiies has never before been 
presented so attractively.—[Ceutral Christian Ad- 
Vocate 


It is one of the best ai¢s to the clear under. 
standing of the Acts and the Pauline episties that 
bad been prepared, when it was ficst publishes, 
and no more mudern wurks bave superseded it.— 
[Zion’s Herald, 


It is one of the volumes we recommend in the 


stronge+t terms to ali who have not heretofore 
krown delights and benefits it affords..-(Cun- 


CROWELL, Publisher. 
744 Broadway. New York. 


For sa’e by ail bookselers, or sent postpaid on re- 
of prtee. 


Maps and Ulustrations. 


No re/wwus works of the present seasun are like'y 
to be more popu arthan Caron Farrar’s ‘ Life and 
Works of St. Paul’ and Phil ips Brooks's * The Influ- 
ence of Jeaua.”"—( The Christian Union. 


THI OF JESUS, 


By the Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 

Fifth Theusand. i6mo, 274 pages... ........ . 91.3 

“These pages soeak from man to man, honest, 
indivi ual and sympathetic. mav be avfely 
sumed that m «et of our readers will peruse this 
vouume themsetves if they bave any ‘interest in 
fr sh, apoclicabie thought on eathiess subjects.— 
(Bust o Transcript. 


E. P, DUTTON & CO., Publishers. 


True Economy in the purchase of « Dictieon- 
ary. is toget the BEST, the STANDARD. 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


WEBSTER 


Contains 1%,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
rubles of M ney, Weights and Measures: 
Ph-ases, Proverbs, 
etc... from the Greek, Latir and Modern 
Languages Morecco Tucks, Gilt edges. 
For eale by or by mail, 
on receipt of $1.00. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 aod 140 Grand New Vork. 


ries, for Pastors, Parents, Teache ere. 

Youns Peopiesnd Ch ldren. 

sent free anvaddress on acplica- 
tlon. PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, New York. 


for Sunday Schoo! and Fam!tly Liora- 


SK for ROTH Translation. Legouve’s 
bnabridacd. with nd 


«loth CL AXTON nN 7 Haf- 


FELFINGS hia, Publishers. 


N EW OPERAS! 


Carmen. opera by Biset........... $2.00 
Carmen is an Opera tnat bas graduallv and 
avrely won its way (o a great popularity. 
Although the book is larwe, in fact, what 
one roiwzht call a four-doliar boo«,”’ it is 
got up in elevant style, with music and all 
the words, English and foreign, for $2.00 


Fatinitza. opera pv suppé.._...$2.00 
Svlendid new Opera that is a decided suc- 
cess. A large, fing with Envtish ard 
foreign words, and the opera in every way 
complete, for a low price. 


Doctor of Alcantara. py 

Eichberg 

A famous Opera, now brought, “by the 

popular price, witnin the reaco of all. Or- 
ch: atral parts, $15. 


Bells of Corneville. sy pian- 
quet'e, (nearly readv).. .$150 

A great success, This, with the “* Doctor” 
and the “Sorcerer” (21.00) are well worth 
adoptiog by companies «ho have finisned 
Pinatore, (still selling well tor 50 cents) and 
whoare looki g out furnew and easy operas 


Remember our first-class Singing-School 
ard Cooir Books, Volee of Worship and 
The Temple, each £9.00 per dozen or $1.00 
each. Servd for copies. Also always remem- 
ber the "Iusical Record, published week- 
ly. It keeps you well posted as to musical 
ma'’ters. gi.es 6 or 7 pages of music per week, 
and costs but $2.00 per year! 


OLIVER DITSON & CO, Boston. 
843 Mrondway, N. 


Yew Books for the Season, 


THE SOVEREIGN. 


By H. R. Patmer. The finest book for 
Singing Classes, Conventions. etc.,ever made 
by this popular autbor. 192 larze pages. 
Price, $7.50 per dozen by express; 75 cents 
each, ‘if sent by mail. 


THE ORGAN FOLIO. 


By H. P. Danks. A beautiful coll: ction of 
Music for the also, 
number of cho:ce Sacred and S cular vocal 

pieces Contains 128 large pages. Price, by 
22.00. Liberal discount to teachers. 


THE GLEE CIRCLE. 


By Tueo. F. Sewarp. A large and most 
useful collection of Glees, Part-Songs, ho- 
ruses, e'c., for Musical Socteties. Quartette 
Clubs, Glee Clubs, Binging Schools, Day 
Schools, ete. Price, $9 per dozen. If sent by 


mail, each. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 

No. 76 East Ninth Street, New York. 

A new collection of 10 

The Gospel Songs and Hymns, 

with new, appropriate and 

. sic, by the best word and 

Crownin music writers of the day. 

2 The publisners consci n- 

tiously recommend this 

T h excellence. Price, $3 60 per 

riump » dozen. Single sample copy, 

by mail, cents. Specimen 

price. in boards, 10 cen 

F. A. NORTH “Co.. Publishers, 

1308 Chestnat St., Phila. 


No. 73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
exceeding!v attractive mu- 
work to be ®ne of unusual 

pages gratis. An — with words ooly, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGEASCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies (ollewes, Schvuols and Families with tho- 
rougnly competent Profess rs. Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Inetruction. 
Famiites going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Cail on or address Mise M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 3 Union square. New York. 


EST TE ACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every cepartment of tostruction, low or 
high. prom tiv pruvited for Families, Schovls, 
Colleges. Cuacdidates’ Sew Bulletin matied for 
stamp. Al! skilled Teachers shuuld have 
cation Form.” 

J.W.SCHERMERHORN., A.M.., Secretary, 
Kast lith =t., near University PL. N.Y 
TEACHERS C8 0a week extra while teaching. 
$75 amectn for ullt'me. Pleasart 


businessathome. N c»pital. Ourhe 
tree. Adoress P.W ZIEGLER & Phila, 


HE MISSES +GRAHAM (nuceessors to the 
Misses Green) will re pen their En-lish and 
French BOARDING 4ND DAY SCHOOL for 
Young Ladies on TUESDAY, SEPT. ®. at No.1 
5Sthav. This schow!, established in continges 
the careful training and thor vagnh Instruction in 
every dep. rtment for which it has bitherto been 
so favorably kn wn. 


R.C B. WARRING'S 
MILITARY BOARDING SCHOOL, 
Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 
Special attention to little boys and those who 
are large and backward. Prices as before the war. 


OLDEN SEMINARY, 
Bridgepert, Conon. 
For Young Ladies. Adoress 
Miss EMILY NELSON. 


PPARATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halis. Send 
for Catalogue. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


142 and 144 Grand 8t., N.Y 
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COOKERY FOR THE MILLION 
By JULIET CORSON, 
Superintendent of the New York Cooking-School. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 

T is within the last decade that we Americans have 
4. reconsidered the habit of leaving the treatment of 
the food question to uutrained domestics. The natu- 
ral home training in such matters was circumscribed 
by several influences. Many mothers thought they 
loved their daughters too well to make domestic 
drudges of then; others, deferring the inculcation of 
knowledge in household matters until aftera sufficient 
degree of intellectual culture had been secured, saw 
their girls step from schoolroom occupations to the 
management of a family without having acquired an 
atom of knowledge upou the subject. Too often the 
influence of a literary education was a disdainful 
regard for every-day usefulness. But, happily, those 
shining exceptions of Women graced with all mental 
and domestic accomplishments proved tbe rule which 
was destined to prevail in these later days. No wo- 
man is * too bright or good for human nature's daily 
food” preparation, or at least for the understanding 
of it. Wenow begin to realize that to a great extent 
food makes the map ormarshim. The brain-workers 
and band-workers of the next generation will be all 
the wiser and stronger for the attention the daily 
fare of their progenitors now receives. If cookery 
now commands intelligent investization it is because 
it nv lovger solely serves the purposes of luxury, but 
has taken its proper place as an important factor in 
the scheme of social science. 

POSSIBILITY OF TEACHING ILLITERATE COOKS, 

The effect of cookery upon food is the softening of 
its solid parts, the extraction or admixture of its 
juices and flavors, and such chemical changes of its 
elements as are necessary before it can answer the re- 
quirements of nutrition. Cookery economizes food 
by these changes, so that it yields the greatest degree 
of nourishment, and also presents a greater volume 
for the process of digestion. 

There is no reason why ordinary cooks should not 
understand something about the chemistry of cook- 
ing. There is seldom one so stupid that she does not 
know the difference, by taste at least, between a good 
and a bad dinner. That difference once established in 


her mind, the task of making ber understand why 


one way of cooking a meal makes it bad while an- 
other makes it good will not be a hopeless one. Facts 
are such stubborn things as to be capable of overcom- 
ing even stupidity, and any degree of ignorance ex- 
cept the willful, 

If the fact can be demonstrated to a cook that tough 
meat may be made tender by softening the fibers 
witb the action of a little vinegar, there will be no 
reason why she should thereafter send a tough steak 
tothe table. if she can be convinced that it 1s better 
to turn it over ona plate containiug a little vinegar, 
salad oil and pepper, four or five times in a couple of 
hours, instead of trying to make it tender by batier- 
ing it with a rolling-pin or cleaver, and so forcing out 
all its juices, she must be obstinate indeed if she pre- 
fers the latter method, and the sooner her services are 
dispensed with the better for the temper and stomach 
of her employer. 

If a cook has not sufficient intelligence to master 
such knowledge for herself there is no reason why 
her mistress should not acquire it and impart it to 
her in a simplified form. 

HOW COOKING AFFECTS MEAT. 

The application of heat to flesh effects a transfor- 
mation in its substance. The albumen of the surface 
is first hard-ned into a crust dense enougb to contain 
the juices of the meat without obstructing the passage 
of that quantity of oxygen necessary to the change 
of its elements. The fat is melted ana partly mixed 
with the mineral salts and serum of the blood. The 
tissues connecting the | mo fibers are softened 
and gelativized so that they (fp be readily digested, 
and the fibers undergo a similar change. Asalbumen 
does not barden sufficiently to confine all the juices of 
meat under a moderate degree of heat, the reason is 
at once plain why it should be put into actually 
boiling water, or a bot oven, or exposed to the direct 
action of a clear, bright fire if it is to be juicy and 
well-tiavored when cooked. 

Meat loses about ove third of its bulk in cooking, 
the following being the ratio of loss under different 
methods: four pounds of meat will lose in broiling and 
roasting about one pound and a bhalf; in baking about 
one pound aud a quarter; and in boiling and stewing 
about ove pound. 

MOST WHOLESOME METHOD OF COOKING MEAT. 


That method of cooking is most wholesome which 
prepares food most perfectly for the action of the 
digestive organs and presents the proper volume in 
relation to the putriment yielded. Premising that 
the different operations we cite are properly per- 
formed, let us see which accomplishes this result. 

Broiled and roasted meat retains nearly all its 


* Copyright by Juliet Corson, 1879. 
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juices, but has parted with nearly one-third of ita fat 
and bas been concentrated to some extent. 

Fried meat preserves more of its juices, but is en- 
closed in a crust, more or less hard, which sometimes 
taxes weak digestions. By fried meat we mean that 
which has been cooked in a quantity of smoking hot 
fat, not that which has been put into a cold pan with 
a little fat and allowed to half fry over a slow fire; 
that sort of frying is the sure parent of dyspepsia. 

Baking bas somewhat the same effect as proper fry- 
ing, but the fat and juices of the meat are more per- 
fectly preserved, because in a large joint there is less 
cut surface exposed to the action of the heat than 
there is in a thin slice. 

In boiling,the oil and fatof meat are more thoroughly 
extracted than by any other process, and if it is prop- 
erly done the juices are all preserved. In stewing, or 
boiling very slowly, meat is gradually softened and 
receives a wholesome addition of water, while it im- 
parts some of its excess of nitrogenous elements to 
the vegetables or dumplings which are usually cooked 
with it. 

When it is remembered that before food can be di- 
gested at all it must be reduced to a soft mass we can 
see that the process of stewing is well calculated to 
partly prepare it for ready conversion into nutritive 
material. The addition of vegetables or dumplings to 
a stew increases the economy as well as the whole 
someness of the dish. 

MOST ECONOMICAL WAY OF COOKING MEAT. 

Thick soups, which are compounded similarly to 
stews but with more water, are the most economical 
forms of serving food. Their liquid nature renders 
possible an almost immediate distribution of their 
nutritive elements throughout the blood, so that they 
satisfy bunger more quickly than food in any other 
form, while if they are eaten with bread their bulk 
affords that sense of repletion 80 necessary to the satis- 
faction of hunger. It isa fact that a perfectly bearty, 
nutritious and appetiziug soup can be made for ten 
cents a gallon even if the materials are bought at 
retail. Of course the proportion of meat is small, 
but it is sufficient. In this country, where meat 
is abundant and cheap, our whole population 
clings to the utterly erroneous idea that a large quan- 
tity of meat, cooked by itself, must form the bulk— 
the substantial part, they call it—of every hearty meal. 
All over the country far more meat is eaten than is 
required for the maintenance of either bealth or 
strength. This assertion must not be construed into 
au argument in favor of an exclusive vegetable diet. 
It is simply a plain statement of a piain fact. A 
mixed diet of meat, cereals, and vegetables, cooked 
in the form of those combination dishes the use of 
which we shall never cease to urge on the score of 
health and economy, is the best for all purposes. The 
man who lives upou it will be stronger and bealthier 
than one who lives largely on meat. 


DIFFERENT TEMPERATURES IN COOKING. 

An important point in the cookery of meat is the 
degree of heat which the different methods require. 
For broiling and roasting, a large, compact body of 
glowing coals is necessary, which must afford a heat 
of at least a thousand degrees in order to cook either 
a good roast or broil. For baking, a sufficient body 
of fire is required to heat the stove to a temperature 
of about eight hundred degrees, in order to give an 
oven temperature of two hundred and forty, and this 
heat must be continued as long as the oven is used. 
About the same temperature is required forfrying. A 
beat of about four bundred degrees will raise water to 
the boiling point, and after that has been reached in 
the process of boiling or stewing but very little fuel 
need be added occasionally to maintain it, while the 
body of fire may be somewhat less than the size of the 
bottom of the utensil used. 

THE NORWEGIAN KITCHEN. 

Av ingenious contrivance for slowly cooking food 
with the least expense for fuel has attracted con- 
siderable attention in Europe, and as it can be made 
by any person with a little mechanical genius we give 
a brief description of it. 

A box, about four inches larger in all directions 
than the saucepan to be used in it, is lined to that 
depth with felt, or some similar non-conducting ma- 
terial; food placed in a covered saucepan is brought 
jo the boiling point over the fire and maintained at 
that temperature for about ten minutes; the sauce- 
pan is then quickly placed in the “* kitchen,” the 
cover, with its four-inch lining of felt, is closed and 
the food allowed to cook by slow degrees. About one- 
third more time is required than for ordinary meth- 
ods of cooking. 

This simple apparatus was suggested to Herr Séren- 
sen, the European patentee, by the practice followed 
by the Norwegian peasants, who boil their dinners 
before going to the fields in the morning, and then 
pack their saucepanus in chopped hay and leave their 
contents to cook while they go off to work. 


—Sbhallow men believe in luck, believe in circum- 
stances: It was somebody’s name, or he happened to be 
there at the time, or it was so then and another day it 
would have been otherwise. Strong men believe in 
cause and effect. The man was born todo it, and his 
father was born to be the father of him aud of this 
deed, and by looking narrowly you shall see there 
was no luck in the matter, but it was alla problem in 
arithmetic or au experimentin chemistry. —[Emerson, 


Vor. XX., No. 16, 
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FALL TRANSPLANTING. 

HERE never was a better autumn for transplant. 

ing trees and shrubs than this. The old growth 
is completed, and the ground is yet warm; so that 
roots properly put in will have time to establish them- 
selves and make new roots before the winter brings 
all growth toan end. While autumn is in many cases 
the most convenient season for the work, and cer “air 
sorts of trees—evergreevs, for instance—are better 
transplanted in September and October than any 
other part of the vear as far north as the forty-secoud 
or forty-third degree of latitude, yet there is nota 
month in all the year ip which transplanting may not 
be safely and effectually done if people are only will- 
ing to take pains. During the past summer, in the 
mouth of July, when the thermometer was ranging 
between 80 and ,105 degrees for weeks together, we 
transplanted over five hundred plants at Peekskill, 
nor as yet have we lost a single one of them. We 
took up the deciduous trees io full leaf, aud moved 
them without their knowing that they had been 
touched. Nota leaf drooped for a moment. 

All that is necessary is that enough earth be taken 
up with the plant or tree to have the major part of 
its roots undisturbed. With all small plants this can 
be done witbout the slightest difficulty. We open the 
bole at ihe very time by one set of men whilst others 
are taking up the plant. It is then moved imme- 
diately to its new location, the roots properly dis- 
posed, and the tree carefully placed in the hole aud 
laid away with dirt, and then, according to the size of 
the tree or plant, one or two buckets of water that 
bave been set in the open air over night or in the sun 
are poured in upon it, and teft to settle away before 
the whole of the earth is restored. 

This autumn seems made on purpose for persons 
who wish to fill their grounds with the precious sub- 
stance of trees and vines, and the work may be done 
without danger, if it be only done carefully avd 
largely, until the middle of November. Put off as 
little as possible until the spring. Spring is fitful, and 
oftentimes comes in with a rush, and spring business 
isalwaysinarush. Whatever can be done this Fall 
and early winter is clear gain. 

In planting roses and uursery stuff one must harden 
his heart and cut back resolutely and ruthlessly. A 
tree of eight feet high has a great deal better chance 
to live if itis cut back to five feet than if it is per- 
mitted to stand in all its ruinousglory. The rosebush 
cut back to witbin one or two feet of the ground Las 
far more likelihood of a life of usefulness than if it be 
permitted to be planted with all its vigorous wood. 
Let not your eyes spare or your heart grow tender: 
the kuife isthe best friend for the vine, or for the 
bush, or for the tree. Of course this does not apply 
to the laborious and expensive operation of removing 
large trees for tbe sake of obtaining immediate effect, 
aud it is not here necessary to treat of that. One may 
sum up the art of transplanting thus: 

Take as much root as possible and as much dirt on 
it ds you can; prune off the end of bruised 1 oots; open 
the hole a third larger than you need; be careful not 
to plant too deep—if anything, let the plant stand a 
little higher in its new place than it did in the old. 
See that it is well watered at night or at morning 
when it is removed. And by “well watered” we 
mean drenched—not sprinkled. This is a case for im- 
mersion. When the operation is completed mulch it 
with leaves or cut grass from tbe neighborhood, and 
put it on six inches thick all round, extending beyond 
the opening of the trench. If neither of these can be 
had, bits of board, or sticks, brash of any kind, cau 
be used to prevent the sun shining directly upon the 
soil so as to exbaust the moi-ture. Let it remain on 
all the winter, aud in spring renew it; dress it neatly, 
and let.t remuin all summer witb a little bit added to 
it. Almost all roots love moisture and cannot afford 
to be without it; aud all plants, though bearing heat 
or cold, are nevertheless benefited by as nearly as 
possible an equable temper at the roots in summer 
and winter. Mulching does this. 


Our Poung Folks. 


THE PRINCESS SUNBEAM. 
A FAIRY STORY. 
By HamILTon W. MABIE. 


LONG time ago, and in a country so far away 

+ that I haven’t been able to find it in any of the 
geographies, there lived a king who had ten sons aud 
was very rich. His palace was so beautiful that when 
I think about it I am sorry that you caunot see with 
your own eyes instead of looking at it through minve, 
for as you read these words | am sure uo such visivu 
of battlements, and towers, and floating banners, and 
terraced gardens with fountains and trees and deep 
clusters of flowers will rise before you as I see this 
very minute; and deep in vaults uuder the palace 
are heaps of precious stones and piles of shining gold. 
But the king was not happy, for all these thingr. 
When he looked out of bis palace windows across his 
beautiful kingdom he always sighed. It seemed to 
bia that among all his subjects there was not one 
happy or peaceful map. There was nothing but quar- 
reling from one end of the year to the other. The 
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lawyers were all rich and went about with a satisfied 
air, as if they had nothing to complain of; but the 
king scowled whenever he saw them, for he was tired 
of their arguments and tired of the troubles that 
make them profitable. 

Nobody loved bis neighbor and nobody obeyed the 
laws if he could possibly help it; and all day long, 
when the king sat in his great judgment hall, the peo- 
ple poured in and out in two long lines and each one 
had some complaint to make and some fault to find. 
Sometimes the tired old king lost his temper entirely 
and wished he were the poorest man in all the king- 
dom, that be might hide himself away and never hear 
any ill of another. The saddest part of it was that 
the palace was the worst place of all, and in the palace 
there were none so bad as the king's sons. They kept 
the place in a turmoil day and night, and nobody 
could govern them. They bullied the servants, and 
insulted the people in the streets, and fought with 
each other in the courts of the palace and sometimes 
in the very presence of the king. 

Wherever they went mischi+f and hate seemed to 
go with them. If they hunted, some poor man’s fields 
were ruined by their flerce riding after game; if they 
mingled in the crowds at the market-places and joined 
in the games, they took their places with a haughty 
air and broke all the rules to make themselves win- 
ners. Wherever they went the curses of the people 
followed them, and they penetrated even through the 
palace walls and filled the ears of the king. Now the 
king meant to rule like a jast king, and to do that he 
thought he only needed to enforce the laws. All his 
life he had beeu a fighter, and now in his old age he 
was stern and harsh; just to everybody, the high and 
the low alike, but never showing any love to his peo- 
ple or his sons. He thought that if he made every- 
body obedient he would make everybody happy; but 
he weut at it the wrong way. 

One beautiful morning in the early spring there 
was a great bustle at the palace and all the banners 
were set flying in the sunlight, and for once there 
was a smile on everybody's fuce; for early, very early, 
in a chamber that looked toward the east, a little 
princess had come into the world. Such a beautiful 
little creature nobody had ever seen before; and just 
as they laid her at the foot of the great bed the sun 
came up over the mountain and shot a ray of light 
straight througb the palace window and into the 
face of the princess, and she opened her eyes and 
smiled. Then the stern face of the king grew soft for 
a minute, and be said, “She shall be called the Prin- 
cess Suu beam."’ 

And all through the kingdom there was rejoicing 
and merriment. Nobody could remember such a 
happy time before, for the king had decreed that for 
a whole week no work should be done and no man 
should trouble his neighbor. All day long, flowers 
were hung from window to window, and merry crowds 
of children filled the streets with laughter as with fly- 
ing feet they played the games no longer forbidden; 
and at night the palace casements glowed with light, 
and far acruss the country its great walls shone like a 
picture set in the elouds. The gates were wide cpen, 
and tables were set in the halls and gardevs, and who- 
soever would might come and eat. 

In the palace people went about softly and spoke in 
whi+pers, as if they feared to waken the little baby 
fast asleep in the queen’s chamber. And every day 
the Princess grew lovelier. She always opened her 
eyes the very minute the sun came into the room in 
the morning, and closed them the very minute it 
went out in the afternoon. 

Sometimes a flower will make a whole house sweet, 
and you will know it is there even if you bave never 
been told. Just so the Princess, small as she was, filled 
the whole palace. People knew she was there although 
they had never seen her. All through the halls and 
in the great banqueting rooms, and even in the 
solemn chamber where the throne was set between 
the golden lions, a gentle spirit ruled. 

It did not happen all at once, but little by little a 
wonderful change went on between those stately walls. 
The king’s sons, although sometimes they were flerce 
enough when far across the flelds in the wild rush of 
the chase, grew kindly one to the other, and the echoes 
of their fighting no longer rang down the long corri- 
dors; and the king seemed to be growing young again. 
Not that his long beard was less gray than before, or 
his step more firm, but bis face was softer, and in his 
eyes there came a tenderness that no one remembered, 
Year by year the Princess Sunbeam grew stronger and 
fairer, ‘and everywhere, as she moved, a sweetness 
hung about her and lingered after her that was like 
the fragrance of a flower. 

Nobody half so merry as she in all that great palace, 
and nobody that did not love her. When the king 
sat in judgment she stood beside him, her hand upon 
his arm, and the people came less and less; for he 
ruled by the law of love, ard after a time every man 
found that law in his own heart and obeyed it as if 
he bad made it for himself. And everywhere through- 
out the kingdom there was peace and prosperity. 

So the years went by, and every morning the Prin- 
cess opened her eyes the very minute the sun came 
into the casement, and closed them the very minute 
it went out in the afternoon; and all night long she 
lay in a deep sleep, so that she had never seen the 
stars nor the pale lights that flashed in the far north 
and shone into her windows on still winter nights. 
And after a time it troubled the king that he never 


saw her by candle-light, and he asked her to sit with 
him when darkness fell over the palace and the great 
logs sent out broad gleams of light from the wide 
chimneys; but always the same deep sleep came upon 
her. The king thought long and anxiously and it 
vexed him greatly, so that he called all the wise men 
of his kingdom together and told them what it was 
that weighed upon him, and asked their counsel. 

When the wise men heard about the Princess they 
looked very wise indeed, and the more they thought 
about it the less they knew about it and the wiser they 
looked, just as people do nowadays. And they 
wagged their heads at each other and reflected. And 
after many days they came back again bringing a 
great book with them, black with age and with much 
using, and they opened it and showed the king these 
words: 

“A Princess shall be a light in the land, 
But when the light shall shine at midnight 
It shall be darkened.” 


When the king had read these strange words he sent 
the wise men away and walked back and forth long 
into the night pondering on their meaning, and he 
knew that the Princess must sleep from sunset to sun- 
rise and that if she were ever awakened in that time 
she must die; so he gave strict orders that while the 
Princess slept no one should ever awaken her, and he 
seta guard before herdoor. And Sunbeam also knew 
the strange fate that rested on her life. 

If the Princess slept deeply at night nobody was 
half so wide awake by day, so gay and merry, so full 
of sweetness, As she passed along the streets the peo- 
ple thought they could always tell her coming by the 
sunlight that seemed suddenly to cross their thresh- 
olds, and they said “It’s the Princess’s shadow ;” for 
she was so loyely in their eyes that even her shadow 
was light to them, and no one inall the kingdom 
would have broken in upon her slumbers for the balf 
of the king’s treusure. Time would fa'l to tell, indeed, 
of all the good deeda of the Princess Sunbeam and of 
the love the people bore ber and of the prosperity and 
happiness of all the kingdom. The king grew old but 
his whitening hair brought bim no sorrow; for way- 
ward sons had grown to noble men, and when each 
man loved his neighbor it mattered little who reigned. 

One day there came a breathless messenger to the 
palace, pale with fear and stained with rapid travel. 
A pew and dreadful death had suddenly appeared 
upon the borders of the kingdom, he said, and the 
people died in the flelds and along the highways, and 
there were few left to bury them. When be beard 
this story the king’s heart was full of sorrow, for his 
people were his children. And day by day the same 
sad story was told in the palace, and day by day the 
terrible death spread over the kingdom, coming ever 
nearer the city that lay about the palace. At last it 
was whispered that ove lay dead in the city itself, and 
the little children stopped playing in the streets, and 
there was no longer merry shouting and singing at 
nightfall, for a shadow rested on the land. All day 
long mourntul bells were tolling, and all night ligbts 
gleamed in the windows where watchers sat with the 
dying. 

It was a sad,sad time. The poor old king wrung 
his hands and wept over the sorrows of his people, 
but he could not help them. Likea ray of sunshine 
the Princess went from house to house, her beautiful 
face carrying light and peace with it. At last the 
king, vainly seeking what to do, called his wise men 
together again, and bade them search in their book 
for some cure to stay the plague; and the wise went 
away, shaking their gray heads as before. Aftera 
little they came again, bringing the great book, black 
with age and use, and, opening it, they read aloud 
these words: 

From a deep cavern in a mountain's side, 

In the far north of the kingdom, 

A plague, wrougbt by enchantment, shall come, 

To elay the people and lay waste the land, 

Until, at midnight, a sunbeam the cavern’s mouth 
shall enter. 


And the wise men closed the book and left the king 
alone. Long the king sat there thinking, and the 
longer he thought the sadder grew his face, for he 
knew that no sun would ever send its beam into the 
cavern’s mouth at midnight. 

. When the people beard the saying their hearts sank 
within them, and they mourned as those that have no 
hope. By chance, as the Princess went from house to 
house, the strange words fell upon her ears, and sbe 
too pondered them, until one day, as she sat thinking 
of them in her garden, a shadow fell suddenly upon 
her face, and for the first time in all her life the tears 
ran streaming down her cheeks. Then she grew calm 
again, entered the palace, and mingled with the peo- 
ple there; but when night drew near she still lingered 
as if loth to go, until her father’s eyes, following her 
everywhere, seemed to question her waiting when 
ber sleep was coming on. The partings were not 
quickly made that night, and from brother to brother 
the fair young Princess passed with a whispered good 
night that was balf a sob. 

One by one, as the dusk of evening deepened into 
night, the old stars came out in their places and kept 
watch over the land. And here and there in upper 
rooms where lights were burning, the sick were wea- 
nly counting the hours as they tossed to and fro. 
Eight and nine and ten and eleven o’clock passed, 
and then, after a long waiting, the bells in the great 


city peal out the stroke of midnight. A sudden peace 


rests on the kingdom, sweet sleep bas fallen on the 
sick, and even the watchers have closed their eyes. 

Next morning men saw a blessed change. The 
plague was stayed, a sweet, fresh air came from the 
mountains to touch the weak ones and make them 
strong, and no one died inallthe land. But the pal- 
ace was desolate. The Princess Sunbeam had van- 
ished, and the people forgot their new-found joys in 
the sorrow of the king. 

The Princess never came again, but in the after 
time the people understood the prophecy, and when 
they saw their little ones playing round their doors in 
health and bappiness they blessed her memory; and 
im all the happy future, when the sunlight .shot 
through the overbanging trees and made bright pict- 
ures on the grass, or fell athwart their windows and 
made a softened glory in their homes, they said, ‘* The 
Princess comes this way !”’ 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHAIR. 
A LIFE-SAVING STATION. 

BOUT this time every year the Professor likes to 
+. getaway from New York for a few days, that he 
may study some of the beautiful pictures which nature 
hangs up all over the country. Nowhere is the exhi- 
bition more beautiful than in New England, where 
the maple trees abound, and where the early frosts 
paint the leaves before they have had time to get old 
and withered. it was with this in mind that the Pro- 
fessor started out last week for a certain city m Maine. 
He would like tell you all about his trip: about a 
morning ramble he took through the streets of Bos- 
ton, about his flying visit to the lovely village of An- 
dover, abyvut the kind reception be had from his 
friends, about the drives he enjoyed—one by moonlight 
upon the grandest ocean beach in the world, and an- 
other to & Shaker village back in the country, where 
the woods were all aflame with the autumn tints—but 
the dictionary isn’t rich enough in adjectives to do 
justice to the subject. There was one experience, 
however, which the Professor found very interesting, 
and which he thinks he can moderate his enthusiasm 
enough to describe. And if the class are as much in- 
terested in bis description as a certain little five-year- 
old girl who accompanied the Professor was with the 
experience itself, it is all he can possibly ask. 

Life-savinpg statious—as some of the ciass may 
kuow—are places set up by the U nited States Govern- 
ment all along the coast of the Atlantic Ucean for 
tbe relief of wrecked vessels. Years ago—wnhen the 
Professor was not so old as he is now—there was no 
provision of this kind, and sbips were left to dash 
themselves in pieces on the shore without help from 
any ope. Indeed they were frequently attracted to 
the shore by false lights hung out by people who 
made a busivess of thus alluring ships to their de 
struction. In the early part of this century, though, 
people became more thoughtful and humane, and in 
the year 1824 the first life-boat station was built in 
England. 

It was not until twenty-three years later that the 
United States followed this good example and organ- 
ized fifty-four stations between Moutauk Point, which, 
you know, is on the end of Long Island, aud Cape May. 
In 1872 the system was extended still further. New 
stations were located, tasteful buildings were put up 
and provided with all the apparatus necessary for 
the purpose, and acorps of resolute, hardy surfmen 
appointed which should patrol the coast from Passa- 
maquoddy Bay to Cape Hatteras. Of these stations 
there are now 104; of which Maine has five, New 
Hampshire one, Massachusetts fourteen, Rhode Isiand 
three, Long Island thirty-one, New Jersey forty, Vir- 
ginia three, North Carolina seven. Since the service 
was first established in 1847 nearly 6,000 lives have 
been saved by its aid, and property has been preserved 
amounting to more than 21,000,000. 

It was one of these stations that the Professor 
visited. Fortunately the Captain was at home, and 
when the Professor arrived was already showing a 
party of ladies the objects of interest. And when one 
of the ladies addressed him as Captain the little girl, 
who held tight hold of the Professor's hand, looked up 
with dancing eyes and whispered : 


“ For he’s the Captain of the Pinafore.” 


When the Professor came to look around, the first 
thing he saw was a very bright polished brass cannon 
—nvt a large one—and near by a number of curious 
looking cone-shaped leaden balls. There was also a 
box with a number of pegs in it and a long rope coiled 
carefully about the pegs. This the Captain was ex- 
plaining to the ladies with a great many pautical 
terms which the little girl did not altogether under- 
stand. So when he had finished and gone to some- 
thing else she looked up inquiringly at the Professor; 
and in a low voice, so he wouldn’t disturb the Captain, 
the Professor explained it over again to her, about like 
this: 

When it storms out atseaand ships are driven in 
shore, and become wrecked and helpless, it often hap- 
pens that the water is too rough to let a boat live in 
it. If the big life-boat which stands in the middle of 
the house should be rolled down to the beach, and 
launched, the waves would break it in pieces in a min- 
ute. So the only way for the Captain and bis surfmen 
to reach the vessel is by a rope. Now you know a man 
couldn't swim in such a heavy sea to carry the rope, 
and nobody has strength enough to throw a rope 1,200 
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feet, which is oftenthe distance by which the ship is 
separated from the shore. So the Captain or one of 
his men takes the rope (this 1s the rope, al) coiled 
about these pegs, and coiled so loosely that it will run 
off without a bite) and ties the end of it to the ring 
in the end of one of these lead balls. Then he takes the 
brass cannon and sets it on the beach, pointing it so 
that it wil] carry a ball just over the vessel. and loads 
it with powder and this ball having the line tied on 
the end. Then he fires thegun. Bang! goes the gun. 
Out goes the ball. -Away goes the line, uncoiling 
itself so fast from the pegs that you can scarcely 
see it move. In a second it slackens and stops 
and then the captain knows it has fallen on the deck 
of the vessel. Pretty soon it begins to move again 
—slowly this time; and now the captuin knows the 
people on the ship are pulling it. So he ties two ropes 
to his end of the line—one a little heavier than the line 
itself, and the othera great, stout cable—and attaches 
to these a piece of wood with painted directions on it 
telling the people on the sbip just what to do. Ina 
few minutes these ropes have been pulled on board, 
and the big one, looking like the cable of a suspension 
bridge, has been made tight at botn ends. On this 
cable is then hung a sort of covered boat, called a life- 
ear, large enough to hold four people, and the small 
rope being tied to one end of it, the people on the ship 
begin to pull. Very shortly it bas been pulled along 
the cable until it reaches the ship. Then it is filled 
with people, and the surfmen on shore pull it back 
again. And so it is pulled back and forth, from shore 
to ship and from ship to shore, until everybody is 
landed, and the old ship is left to go to pieces. 

The little girl drew a long breath. Sucha long ex- 
planation as it had been! And when the Professor 
asked if she thought she could remember it all so as 
to tell mamma when she went home, she looked up 
shyly, aud said: “If I don't forget.”” But didn't 
forge'; for he heard her afterwards chattering ata 
great rate about al) she had seen; and the Professor 
hopes the girls and boys of the class who are so much 
bigger and older than she will remember it as well. 

There were other things, too, quite as interesting as 
the life car, which the Professor has not time to de- 
scribe. There was the Boyton suit of rubber clothing, 
and the pretty signal flags, and the colored lanterns. 
which the patrolmen carry ov the beach at night, and 
the reckets—black, dingy things, not at all like those 
which the Professor bas fired off for his young friends 
on the Fourth of July, but a good deal more service- 
able—and the six beds up stairs where tne men sleep; 
and then the view from the balcony on the roof! The 
Professor will never think or hear of a life-saving 
station again without thinking of that lovely October 
day, with the mellow haze in the air; the fishing boats 
out at sea, like the albatrosses you have read about in 
the * Ancient Mariner;” the sea itself, now so stiil but 
later on so rough and crurl, and the dear little black- 
eyed, brown-baired maiden at his side looking out 
with wondering eyes int») the deep as though question- 
ing when her ship was coming in, and whether it 
would come on one of those dark, stormy nights and 
be wrecked off shore or find a safe harbor on a lovely 
quiet day like this, 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


UCH a parcel of letters and answers to the histor- 

ical puzzle made me want to give three cheers for 

the History Claas. I shall surely have to give the class 
in geography another trial by and by. 

From all the answers it was very easy to select six 
or seven that were better than the rest, but out of 
those it was impossible to make a choice of one, for 
they were so different. Three are expressed in rhyme. 
This is one of them: 

BUCHANAN, Mich., Sept. 27. 


My Dearest Aunt Patience: 
A puzzle to me 


Is a source of great pleasure when the answer I see. 
And, reading the Union, your “ nut" I have found 

Full of meat rich and juicy, and wholesome and sound. 
The shell on the outside I've been trying to crack, 
And am richly repaid by the meat furtner back; 

And, thinki: g it over, as I ha‘ the time, 

I thought I would tell all about it in rhyme. 


The renowned Julius Ceesar, of the schoolboys tbe terror, 
Is the first taste I get, and I hope there's no error. 
The second, King Alfred, the noblest of men; 

Jehn Wyclif comes next, the reformer, and then 
Mary Stuart, the great Scottish beauty and queen; 
Next Sir Walter Raleigh appeared on the scene. 

The first Anglo-Saxons were victors at Kent. 

By the next the agreement of Henry is meant, 
When, Clarendon the piace, a council was held, 
Constitutions presented, kings and baruns to weld. 
Next Wasbington, our na:ion’s deliverer and sire, 
The bravest of generais, whom we love and admire. 
The Spanish Armada then comesto my sight, 

Driven back by Lord Howard to Engiand’s delight, 
And then the great charter tha’ was signed by King John. 
Hariey, Earl of Oxford, is next lighted upon, 

And Prince William of Orange, with Marv his wife, 
Came over to Fngland and ended the strife. 

Next Ini of Wessex, tne hing, I can see, 

Then the Methodists. founsed in 1740. e 

In the old feudal! time, of a bondmun the name, 
‘Wasa villein, then Otho the Papist las: came. 
Combining these all, the answer I find. 

Though rbyme it I cannot, ‘tis not to. my mind. 

So I'l j st put it down witnout any fuss, 

For if [should change it 'twould make quite a muas. 


It is when the bour of conflict is over that history comes to 
a right understanding of the strife, and is realy to ex- 
claim, “ Lo, God is here and we knew it not.” 

And now, dear Annt Patience, if your name don’t wear 

out, 

(For sadly I've taxed it by rhyming, no doubt,) 

You offer so kindly a present to send 

To successful competitors. I bave a friend, 

For whose sake I would rather the Union were mine 

Than e book, though ‘twere printed with gold, every line. 

The first of next April her subscription expires, 

And, as she 8o greatly your paper admires, 

I would like very much if my rhyme you commend, 

If kindly tbe paper after March you would send. 

But, still, if ‘tis not in your power 80 to do, 

And yet you approve of my letter to you, 

I suppose you are willing that I should say, 

That Horace or Livy would make me quite gay, 

If written in Latin, not in Engiish at all, 

For such a mistake would make my bopes fall. 

And, if you will give my effusion a bearing, 

I'll remain, 

Yours, in gratitude, Katie L. DEERING. 

Very good; is itnot? Another we will print next 
wegk. 

I shoula like to have you all come and see one 
which Iam going to have framed. It is beautifully 
written and ornamented io colored inks. This is the 
letter which came with it: 

MOUNT LEBANON, Col. Co., N. Y., Sept. 28, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I was pleased to see that you even noticed my answer to the 
geographical enizma enough to put my name in the paper. 
You see I also belong to the History Class,in which I am 
much interested. 

We have not studied English history much, but the two 
ques' ions referring to American we knew immediately. 

I hope the next enigma will relate to American bistury, for 
it causes us to review our lessons. 

Tbere are five in our class, and we have worked to get the 
answer, and if we get a book it will belong to ua all. 

We cannot find Wyclit the reformer’s pame spelled any- 
where as we find it bere, por can we find Ini, the Kiog of 
Wessex, although we have a very large bistorical, chrono 
logical, genealogical atlas to which we refer; but perhaps our 
answer is not correct. 

Thanking you for your kindly interest in the young, 

I remaio your 'ittle niece, FPLORLE FREE. 


CANANDAIGUA, Sept. 29th, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I think there can be very little chance that my answer to 
the enigma will be the best. But I will venture to send it as 
I bave enjoyed studying it out very much. I bave just com- 
menced Knglish History this term, so! had to look ahead a 
little. Thank you very much frthe nice charade, Is not 
the answer’ Burmecide’’? Mamma guessed it forme. Y. s- 
terday | noticed son ethiog wbicn | think cumous, and which 
I must tellsou. [In the morning I found a beautiful pale 
blue morning-giory open in my little banging-basket in the 
sitting room window, and we all admired very much; at 
noon when | tooked at it it was more pin« than blue. and at 
evening before it closed (my morning glories last all day) it 
was a bright pi'k. I wonder wnat made it chaoge color’ 
Perhaps the Professor could tell us. And, by the wa), bere 
is anotoer question for the Professor, in connection with 
cousin Dorothy's. Do toads bave ears?’ I believe someone 
asked we the question, and since then it bas been puzzling 
me. I only wish | could make the acquaintance of some toad, 
iu order to find out, but as yet bave not been so fortuna: e. 
I think I should jike to correspond with Marion E. M. if | bad 
her address. We sent away the paperwhich haditin. I wish 
Cousin Tom would write some more; I like his letters so 
much. It must be such fun to climb mountains, and go 
trout-fishing—just what,I bave always longed to do but never 
yet bad a chance to try. | will write the names in the enigma 
as they are spelled out by the numbers, though | have found 
some of the names differently spelled where I have looked 
them up. Dear Aunt Patience, you give us 80 much encour- 
agement that we cannut help bothering yougwith our long 
letters. I remain, Your affectionate niece, SATIE 8S. 

Your answer, S**ie, is particularly well done, but 
some others were a little better. A very good friend 
of mine expects to be in Canandaigua soon, and I hope 
he will see you and find out what kind of morning- 
glories you bave. I should like some of the same. 
The Professor will bave to attend to the tead question. 


Now you are all eager to know to whem the prize 
is givev. I have becn thinking it overso long that 
my letter almost got too Jate for this week's paper. 
The answers were 80 correct, and the writing so dis- 
tinct and so neat, that it has made me feel unhappy 
to disappoint one of the patient workers, 

I asked the editor if he wouldn’t be so very kind as 
to let me send a paper and a book too, and he shook 
his head and said, “Oh! you're altogether too soft- 
hearted to manage this prize business. I shall have to 
take it out of your bands.” But you'll laugh, I know, 
when I tell you what he did when I showed him the 
answers. He said, * We will have toask the publisher 
for two or three copies of the paper.” So you see the 
editor is a little soft-hearted too, and I expect the 
publisher will be also. This is the result. : 

To Annie L. Gilbert, Kasson, Dodge Co., Minn., 
‘* Green’s Short History of the English People.’’ 

To Katie L. Deering, Buchanan, Michigan, the 
Christian Union for one year. 

To A. R. Wells, Yellow Springs, Greene Co., Ohio, 
the Christian Union for one year. 

To Harry Beardsley the Christian Union for one 
year, asa New Year's present to his grandmotber. 

To Florie Free, Mt. Lebanon, Columbta Co., N. Y., 
for the *‘class of five,” “American Poems with Bio- 
grouphical Sketches and Notes.” 

Next to these, there are eight which deserve an es- 
pecial mention for their excellency. They are from 
Satie Satterthwaite, Helen Fussell, Emma G. Pomroy, 


Maria W. Myers, John Morrow, H. Grover, Alice Mos- 
sop, John Tutbill. 

Other correct answers were received from Belle Loveridge, 
John &., Jr.. Birdie Dunlap, I. J. Martin. Jr., A. Fraser Leg- 
gate, Sarab M. Smith, Elsie T., Helen C. Bech with, C. 8. Mac- 
gregor, Grace Biiss, A. W. H., Daisy M. Elhort, Harry C. Car- 
rol, Amy Lukens, William Lander Weber, Hattie C. Fernald, 
Ha'ty E. Wells, Lida De Witt, A. L. Littlejohn, Mary White, 
Apna H Jessup, Charles Dipton, Annie Davison. Mary L. 
Buffum, Howard Cady, Maria, Anonymous, Bessie Gardner, 
E. L. Smith, Julia M. Davis, Edward A. Haniman, Lizzie 8. 
Meredith, Juiia Page, Wiiliam Skilienger, Hattie C. Sheldon, 
Albert Beardsley, Mars E. Cobb. 

The spelling of Wyclif and Ini tronbled some of 
you. There was no error, I think, ip the puzzle. The 
names as spelled can all be found, I believe, in the 
index to Green's “Short History of the English Peo- 
ple.” Lam very glad Annie G. asked that she might 
bave this book if she received a prize. She could 
have made no better choice. 

It has pleased me very much to hear so many ex- 
pressions of enjoyment in the solution of this puzzle, 
and I shall try and find another equally good. 

What subject would you like? Affectionately, 

AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 
ENIGMA. 
Fifty-six Letters. 


i, 6, 36, 16, 19, 46 is the name of three kings mentioned in 
the Old Testament. 

24, 35, 13, 3, 33, 40, 10, 53, 14 was one of “ the powerful princes 
of ancient Greece, cel brated in Homer's Liiad.” 

32, 2. 11, 31, 37, 22. 15, 55, 51, 17, 47, 8, 45 was a noted French 
manufacturer who “contributed greatly to the commercial 
prosperity of France.” 

34. 55, 8, 5, 28, 41, 55, 44,21, 17, 47, 7, 1 was an eminent Ameri- 
can divine. 

30, 54, 16, 27, 47, 14 isa bird of the West Indies famed for its 
notes, 

26, 39, 9,55, 52, 12, 16, 42, 20 is one of the stories of Berthold 
Auerbach, the noted German novelist 

45, 13, 43, 20 is one of Bret Harte’s poems. 

49, 50, 25, 4, 38, 53, 18, 23 is a kind of song. 

The whole is a saying wise and true. 

AN EASY ENIGMA. 

Iam composed of 33 letters, 

My 21, 30, 14, 9, 24 is a city of Italy baving a‘street with a 
giass roof. 

My 22, 9, 2, 19, 8, 23, 28, 33, 23, 31 isthe largest manufacturing 
city in the world. 

My 19, 20, 3, 5, 4, 10 was the king whom the Southerners 
thougot would sbield them from the war with the North. 

My 19, 14.9.7 was the autoor of those noble words, * 1 would 
ratber be rigbt than be President.” 

My 26.1. 9,2, Risa river of 

My 14, 15, 2, 11. 15, 24 is the largest city in the world. 

My 16, 9, 17, 18, 12, 6 is a vewetabie. 

My 19, 2), 25 is the bome of a vegetable. 

My whoie were the last words of a noted discoverer. 

LUPIN. 


De FORREST. 


A DIAMOND. 
A letter. 
An animal. 
A mark noting omission. 
A sereen. 
Pe. vish. 
A trifle. 
A let er, 
ANAGRAM. 
A lionmil teitil mondasid 
Kelawint no bet seter ; 
Dan [al het teilit nedsaim dais, 
“ A wejel. flouy seaple!"’ 
Tub lewhi tyhe ledb netir hasdn dechtroutset 
Ot tacoe eth mosdanid yag 
A limroli tiltel nembussa meca 
Dan leots meth lal yaaw! 
DOUBLE ACROBSTTIC. 
A letter of the Greek a'phabet. 
A city in the Sandwich Islands. 
A number. 
A composition of coloring matter. 
A quick, smart biow. 
A letter of the Greek alphabet. 
Rapid. 
An Oriental title. 
Knowledge. 
Speedy. 
Pertaining to the opera. 
A four sided figure. 
Initials and finals form the names of two persons well known 
to the readers of the Christian Union. 


ANDOX. 


Gussiz W, 


GRIBOUILLE, 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In shame, not in glory; 
In whig, not in tory; 
In brag, not in boast; 
In rail, pot in post; 
In cuff, not in collar; 
In frane, not in dollar; 
In din, not in roar; 
In boat, not in oar; 
In convulsive, not in fainting. 
The whole, you'll fied, is a kind of painting. 
UNcLe WILL. 
REBUS. 


4 © 
ADO ADO 
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The answer is the title of one of Shakespeare's plays. 


ANSWER TO CHARADE OF SEPTEMBER &A. 
Barmecide. 
Guessed by Satie’s mother. 
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—Some New “ Bismarck REVELATIONS” 
are published by Dr. Morits Busch in the 
‘‘Preussische Jabrbucher.” Ina conversa- 
tion at Varzin about the Austro-Prussian 
war, the German Chancellor said: “ At the 
Council of War at Nikolsburg, which was 
held in my room, the others wished to ex- 
tend the campaign in Hungary. I was op 
posed to the proposal on account of the 
danger of cholera, the difficulties of a change 
of front, political considerations, and other 
reasons. They, on the other hand, insisted 
on their plan. All my arguments were in 
vain. I then went out into my bed-room, 
which was only separated from the Council 
chamber by a wooded partition, threw my- 
self on the bed, and wept aloud from nerv- 
ous excitement. After a while they were 
silent, and the matter dropped.” Speaking 
of the Franco-German war, the Priuce ob- 
served: “When I was made a Prince, the 
King wanted to include Alsace and Lorraine 
in my coat of arms, but I would rather have 
had Sleswig- Holstein, for that is the diplo- 
matic campaign I am most proud of. I 
wished to secure Sleswig-Holstein directly 
after the death of the King of Denmark. 
But it was difficult. All were against me— 
Austria, the small German States, the 
Liberals, the English—and I was not quite 
sure of Russia. With Napoleon there was 
no difficulty; he wanted to oblige us. We 
had a sitting of the Council of State, in 
which I made one of the longest speeches in 
my life, and said much which must have 
appeared to my hearers extravagant and 
impossible."’ One evening the Prince com- 
plained that his political achievements had 
given him but little joy or satisfaction. 
“They did not make anyone happy,” he 
continued, *‘either myself, my family, or 
anyone else, and they made many unhappy. 
Without me three great wars would not 
have taken place, 80,000 men would not have 
perished, and parents, brothers, sisters, and 
widows would not have mourned.” 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 
Queen Anne, Eastlake 
and other styles 
warded to any ad- 
dresa on applica- 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


75 & 77 Spring St., New York. 
BARNEY & BERRY’S Free, 


SKATES. | 


Mass. 
New and Beautiful 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday end Day *chools and Kindergartens. 
Over |,000 kinds and designs. Prices to sait the 
times. Klegsot new and appropriate designa of 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, 
Price lists and samples of educational! cards fiee 
to any essere: r sending us 
d. FFORD’S SONS, Manufacturing Publish 
ers, at., Mass. Established 1830 


RGANS New Parior Organs, 3 Set Goiden 
Tongue Reeos § Octeves, 13 stops, Koee 
Pianes, Stool, Coveré 
ply 
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SARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Bes ouality Wash and most liberal measure. 


D. WILTBERGER, Preprt etor 
rth second At. hilagelphia. 


lliustrateo newspaper tree, 
atty.Washbi: gtun, N. J. 


Cur THIS OUT! Moths Gestroved in Furni- 
ure aod furs! Gentiemen’r Saite sleqantiy 

Ten: ! No old grease svete ever poesr! ( ar- 
ts ourted witbuut strikins them atiow! Blankets 
cleaned! Lace curtains done up. Naph- 
tha Renovating Works, © Kast l4ch 8t., New York. 


DRY GOODS. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N, Y. 


RECEIVING DAILY FROM 
CUSTOM HOUSE, 
FROM AUCTION, 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURERS, 


DRESS SLLKS. 


BLACK GROSGRAINS. SPECLAL BARGAINS. 


At 95. 


UNEQUALED in QUALITY for PRICE. 
SPLENDID QUALITY, 75 CENTS. 


SILK#, SATIN AND GROS GRAIN 

“TRIPS. SATIN STHIPES, CHANGEABLE BF- 

LV eT ‘AND S8aTIN PLAID 
SILKS. 


BLACK AVD COLORED SILK VELVETS, V EL- 
VErKEN<, &c. 


100 LIT PIN’S VERINO, Sc; WORTH 65c. 
PLE E+ UBAVY FUR. BACK CORLUKITE 
CLOAKING, $1.4; WORTH S 


LADIES’ SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


LA ULSTERS IN ALL STYLES. 


CLOSING OUT 


CHE BALANCE OF OU8 OPENING COsTUMES 
REDUCTION OF $3 PER CENT., 


ioe 
ELEGANT SILK COSTUMES. CAMEL’S HAIR 
AND WOKSL#D. 


LADIES’ FINE COSTUMES TO ORDER. 


FANCY GOODS. TRIMMINGS, FRINGES. 
RKAL LAcE3 AND LACE GUODS. 


TRIMMED HATS & BONNETS. 


OTTER, FULL NAP HATS, 82; sold 
elsewhere at #2. 

TULL BRUMH ‘FLATS, $1.25, $1.40. $1.20; BLACK, 

BLU EK, CREA GREEN, GAK- 


FUR FELTS. APES, T5e. 
WoOoL FELTS. 
AMERICAN FELTS. EVERY SHAPE, 2%. 


FELT DERBYS, FULLY TRIMMED, 
45c., 65e , 75¢., up. 


JUST OUT-—-THE PARIS TURBAN. 


Kid Gloves. 


THOUSANDS OF DOZEN LADIES’ 5c 
3. BUTTON KID GLOVES, A PAIR. 


ABOUT 1,000 DOZ 4-BUTTONS at 3c. 


PURCHASERS WILL FIND THE” 
WORTH WEARING, 


OUR MONOCRAM. 
WARRANTED IN BVEKY WAY. 
2 Buttons, ‘8Buttons, 6 Buttons, 


$1.20. $1.45. 


NEW GOODS EVERY DAY. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


FALL CATALOGUE 


NOW READY. CONTAINS OVER 1,000 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Send for Copy. Singie No. 15 eenta. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 
56, SB, GO, 62. 64, 06, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


NEW CARPETS 


For Fall Trade. 


CEO. E. L. HYATT, 


271 and 273 Canal Street, 
Between Broadway & Elm *t., 
OFFERS AT RETAIL A NEW 8TOCK OF 


BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
3-Ply and Ingrain Carpets, 
Oll-Cloths, Rugs & Mattings. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc own since 


Vountings. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT KREFLECTORA., 
the MOST POWERFUL. the ®OFTEST, 
APES!, and the BEST Licht known for 
Stores, %h. w Windows, Piriors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Gaillernes, Theaters, Depots, etc. 
New and Ciegart designs. 
Bend site of room. vet creular and estimate. 
A libera! disouunt to churches aad the trade. 


I, P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


A larae io vorce, Just arrived, 
VELVETS, 
bility all others except Wi - 


willbe offered op Monday 
EXTRA t nea. Als. and 
third guaiities. «f which 


CARPETS. 
at five dollars per 
QUALITY, we nave «a great assortment, 


ENGLISH One and half vards wide. 
These govcs excel in dura- 
at much rices. 


lys and 
r-@ the «cldest and best 
manufacturer in the world, 
and are: flerei about as low 
as the pew and iaferiur 
makes. 


lLarge*t and most varied 
assortment in toe city; all 
width« and sizes up to four 
yarus wide. 


ORUGGETS. 


Our importations comprise 
the range from «a 
Nettingham at # ver pair 


LACE 

Cletha, Cree 


tennes. Window “hades, 
Cornices, &c., &c. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


89 and 191 Sixth Avenue 
Corner of 13th St. 


HKNAPHISTAN N. B.—We cal! special at 
tent! nto ournew Smyrna 


REVERSIBLE «c arpets (with borders to 
match), manufactured ex 
CARPETS. preasty for us. in designs and 


e loring equal to real Turt 
ish go -ds, at one-quarter of 
thee st. Rugs ano Mat«, 
all sizes.of the same ma e- 
rial, at fabul. usly low prices. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Gth Avenue. 


GRAND FANCY AND DRY GooDs 
rABL LISHMENT. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS. THE LEADERS LN 
POPULAR F PRIC Es. 


RSpectal care given to “MAIL orders from our 
patrons at 
HOME 
OR 
TOURISTS. 


DURING JULY AND AUGUST THIS ES@TAB. 
LISHMENT ON SATURDAY AT 
2 O'CLOCK N 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVE, N. Y. 


GRAND OPENING 


OF THE 


FALL & WINTER SEASON 


We are now prepared to exhibit 
to our customers a very large and 
varied stock of 


DRY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS 


AT 
LOW PRICES. 
Mail orders promptly attended to, 


Our CATALOGUE will be issued about 
Oct. 15th, and forwarded on receipt of stamp. 


UNION 


UNDER-FLANNELS, 


Two Garments in One, 
White 


LADIES, ‘CENTS 


CHILDREN. 


Emancipation Suita, 
Waiasts. Chemilettes, 
Dresses KRetorm Corset 
Waists, &c. 
Deacripttve Catalogue free. 
Mention this paper. 


Mrs. A.Fletcher & Co, 


6 E. 14th St., N. ¥.City. 


WILL OPEN AT RETAIL 


On MONDAY, October 13th, 


AN INVOICE OF 


VERY RICH BROCADED, 
STRIPED and FIGURED 


BLACK SATINS, 


FROM $2 TO ) 37 PER YARD.’ 
ALSO, 50 PI BCE 


Black Satin De Lyon, 


22. 26 and 27 INCHES WIDE, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
500 PIEOFS 


RICH BLACK BROCADE SILKS 


Will be REDUCED from $200 to the 


VERY LOW PRICE of $1.50. 
Ao early examination fthe above werchandise 
will prove our stock to be the largest. cheapest 
and best ever shuwn in any country. 


BLACK SILKS 


AND 


SATINS. 


A very fne line of GIRAUD'S BLACK 
SILKS st last epring’s prices, $1 2% to $3.00. 
Also a superior selectioncf ALL SILK Black 
Satins from $2.25 to $4.10, and a linen-back soft 
finish BLACK SATIN. 28 inches wide, at $1.35 
per yard. This latter quality is especialiy adapted 
for skirts. 


AITKEN, SON & CO., 


BROADWAY, COR. 18th ST. 


CARPETS. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN A LARGE ASSORT- 
MENT OF 


New Styles 


AND Sanens IN CARPETS, AT RETAIL, 
OMPRISING 


MOQUETTES. WIiIL- 

TONS, VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAPES. 

TRYS,.THREE-PLYS, AND INGRAINS 
of a SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


MANUFACTURED BY OURSELVES. 


THESE GOODS, MADE FROM A CARFFUL 
AND CONSCIENTIOUS or THE 
MATERIALS AND IN 
AND ARTISTIC MANNER, WIIL ## FOUND 
VERY DE-IRABLE, AND ARE OFFERED AT 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


WE AL®O OFFER A LARGE SELECTION OF 
TURKISH, SMYRNA, AND EAST INDIA 
RUGs AND MATS, 


IN NEW AND CHOICE OF OUR OWN 
IMPORTATION 


ALSO, 


OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGNUM &c., 
AT LOW RATES. 


& J, HOBSON 


CARPSBT MANUFACTURERS & RETAILERS, 
40 AND 42 WEST 14TH ST., N. Y., 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R. KB. Station. 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 


WILSON 


& 
24 West 14th Street, 


BETWEEN 5TH AND 6TH AVENU &S8, 


WILL OPEN ON MONDAY. OCTOBER 13, NEW 
STYLES IN -ILK AND CLUTH 


CLOAKS. 


NEW PARIS COSTUMES. MISSES AND CHIL- 
DREN’S DRESSES AND CLOAKS, NEW STYLES 
IN FRINGEs,GIMPS AND BUTTONS, LATEST 
aTYLES FOR DRE*ASMAKING DEPARTMENT, 
MRK. 8. WILSON, OF 


WILSON & CREIC, 
MANACER. 


CUFF FASTENER. Mace Gernan 
ver Wre. (ap be spy ico Quicker caff 

can be puttoned. Hvuids cuff firm'y to sh:rt sieeve. 
Tc. pair. Stamps taken. C. T. Kay mond, Troy, N.Y. 
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Publisher's Department, 


1879. 


New York, OcTOBER 15. 


Editorial Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union. 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, a/ 
the time they are rent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors wiil not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
ate mps. 


Business Department,—Subecriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to * The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum  Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Libera! discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Boston OFFICcR: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
fieid Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 9, Ashland Block. 


Brain and Nerve Food, 
Physicians have prescribed 193.420 packages 
of Vitalized Phosphates. curing nervous dis- 
eases, impaired vitality and debiltty. For sale 
by druggists, or by mail #1. F. Crossy, 666 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


Ridley*s Opening. 

Thé great house of Ridley & Co. in Grand 
street beld its Fall opening on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday last week — an 
occasion to which more than usual interest 
attached owing to the fact that the senior 
partner, Mr. Ridley, brought with him upon 
his return from Europe many novelties in 
dress goods. Very many costumes were dis- 
played of the richest materials and the most 
In the millinery depart- 
ment the novelties were equally conspicuous 
and attracted much attention. One bonnet, 
known as * The Pasha,” was made of pium- 
colored velvet, embroidered with leaves of 
amber beads, fringed at back with amber 
bead fringe and ornamented upon the top 
with a bunch of torce pium-color ostrich 
tips, confined with j t clasps to match. 
“LL Etoile’’ was in white velvet, faced with 
the same and trimmed with tong white 
ostrich plumes and humming-birds. The 
mourning and haif-mourning bonnets were 
richly trimmed with ‘jet and ostrich tips. and 
even the mournisg dresses were largely 
trimmed witb jet. A rich assortment of seal- 
skin sacques apd fur-lined garments was 
displayed, a novelty being a fur-lined black 
seal “circular,’’ which was convertible into 
a long cloak by buttoning the sleeve (of Dol 
man shape) about the arm. The garment was 
lined with Siberian squirrel and trimmed witb 
black beaver. The show rooms of Messrs. 
Ridley & Co. have been enlarged and addi- 
tions made to the various departments so 
that there are few articies required in life 
which may not be obtained at this emporium. 


Mr. S. Wilson. 

The patrons of the old and well-known firm 
of Wilson & Greig, which used to have its head- 
quarters at the corner oi 9th Strect and Broad- 
way. will be giad to know that its business is 
still carried on by Mr. 8. Wilson, the former 
head of the firm, at No. 34 West Fourteenth 
Street, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues. This 
house was always deservedly popular on ac- 
count of the variety and excelience of its 
goods andethe diversity of its styles, and 
while in its new quarters wil! no doubt sustain 
its reputation. It advertises new Paris cos- 
tumes, misses’ and cbildren’s dresses and 
cloaks, together with new modes in tbose 
trimmings which serve to beautify and adorn 
ladies’ costumes. Our readers should not fail 
to pay Mr. Wilson a visit. 


Health is often impaired by the excessive 
use of tea or coffee. The strengthening qual- 
ities of Broma or Cocoa are known to the stu- 
dent. the invalid and to the bard worker the 
world over. To secure such in its greatest 
purity ask your grocer for Walter Baker & 
Co.'s. This house has the highest reputation 
for 11s goods, dating back to 1780. 


Sunday-School Book-Case for sale 
cheap ; never been used; 12 feet long; self- 
locking ; folds in a space of 2x4 feet. Can be 
placed against the wall or folded so as to form 
an office for Librarian. Address Alfred Mor- 
rel), 380 Court street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Honey Bees, 

The special attention of our readers is called 
to the advertisement of Mrs. Cotton in 
another column under tbis head. Mrs. Cotton 
we believe is one of our most successful Bee- 
keepers. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Sheppard Krapp. 

One of the remarkable features of New 
York trade is the development of a retail 
headquarters in the vicinity of Sixth avenue 
and Fourteenth street. Conspicuous among 
the warehouses of this neighborhood is the 
elegant carpet emporium of Sheppard Knapp 
on the corner of Thirteenth street and Sixth 
avenue. Here Mr. Knapp has built upa busi- 
ness which for magnitude and enterpriseis not 
surpassed by any in New York. His spacious 
rooms are crowded with goods of the newest 
patterns and most reliable manufacture, and 
people who are furnisbing their houses for 
the winter will do well to inspect his 
stock before purchasing elsewhere. Mr. 
Knapp is now offering a line of English vel- 
vets, extra quality, one and a half yards 
wide, just imported, at $500 per yard, and 
second and third qualities of the same goods at 
much lower prices. These carpets, be claims, 
exceed in durability all other kinds except 
Wiltons. Special attention is also called to his 
pew Smyrna carpets (with borders to match), 
manufactured expressly for him, in designs 
and coloring said to be equal to real Turkish 
goods,at one quarter of the cost. He also 
offers rugs and mats, all sizes, of the same 
material, atlow prices. 


American Missionary Association, 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Thirty-third Annual Meeting of the 
American Missionary Association will be heid 
in the First Congregational Chureh (Rev. Dr 
Goodwin's). Chicago, Itinois, commencing 
October 28th.at 3 p.m. The Annual Sermon 
will be preached by Rev. R. 8. Storra, D.D., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. service commencing at half- 
past seven in the evening. A paper on the 
Chinese question will be presented by Rev. 
J. H. Twichell, of Hartford, Ct.: one on the 
Necessity of the Protection of Law for the 
Indians by Gen. J. B. Leake, United States 
District Attorney, Chicago, Ill.; one on the 
Providential Significance of the Negro in 
America by Pres. E. H. Merrell, of Ripon Col- 
lege, Ripon, Wis. Addresses may be expected 
from Rev. Drs. Goodell, Roy, Corwin, Dana, 
Elisworth and other aole speakers on timely 
and important topics. 

Ratlroad Reductions.—The following rail- 
roads will make special rates to those attend- 
ing the meeting : Mich. Cent. R.R., excursion 
tickets two cents per mile; Ill. Cent. R.R., ex- 
cursion tickets 11-5 fare; L.8. and M. 8. R.R., 


excursion ticketa, 11-5 fare: C. B. and B.K.. 
full fare in, 1-5 fare out; C. and A. R.R., do.; 
(.and E. I. R.R..do.: C. and N. W. R.R., do.; 


C. and Pacific, do.: C. KR. I. and P. R.R., do.: 
P.C. and St. Louis, excursion tickets reduced 
rates: C., and Paducah, from Streator and 
Pontiac, fare —, 1-5: Wis. Cent. R.R., full 
fare in, 1-5 out: Bur. C. Rap. and Northern, 
do. in, 13 ‘y's St. L and 8. W., full fare in, 
1-5 out: C. M.and St. Paul R. R., do.; P., Ft 
W. and c. R. R., do 

Parties desiring entertainment duri tee | the 
meeting who bave not will 
please write at once to G. Billings, Esq., 
242 South Water street, 

M. E. Strigsy, Cor. Sec. 
56 Reade street, New York City. 


Insurance Hotes. 


A recent address before the Chicago Un- 
derwriters Convention by Mr. Cornelius Wal- 
ford, of England, on ** Tae Modern Practice of 
Fire Insurance,” attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and is worthy of careful reading. Dis- 
cussing the lessons which history teaches in 
the management of the business of fire insur- 
ance, he said: “It cannot, I know, be said that 
the history of fires has ever been recorded in 
such a manner as to present any data of value 
to a fire underwriter. But there is in this as 
in otber branches of business a traditional 
knowledge which must have been of _ue bigh- 
est value. The operation of traditional know!l- 
edge upon the mind isto raise probabilities 
and to create caution. I will take the most 
prominent case on record—the great fire of 
London in 1666. The effect of this was toshow 
that in a large aggregation of houses there is, 
as it were, a compound danger. Every house 
added not only contains its own interent risk, 
but also adds tothe units of risk which may at 
any time give rise to a conflagration of a gen- 
eral character. The recognition of this fact 
sets the miod to consider what steps of a coun- 
teracting nature are desirable, as also what 

re possible. In towns built house by house 
or street by street, by individual builders, 
self-interest alone operates; but when a great 
calamity happens, involving common loss, 
then all interests are aroused ; measures for 
the common protection are considered, and 
the rebuilding affords the opportunity for 
carrying the improvements into effect. The 
City of London, before the great fire, con- 
sisted mostly of houses with thatched roofs 
and overbanging eaves. The houses were 
nearly all of timber, each floor projecting 
over that immediately beneath—so that the 
buildings on either side of the street ap- 
proached each other more closely as they ad- 
vanced ip height, and the overhanging roofs 
finally brought them into almost immediate 
contact. With houses so built extinguishing 
appliances are almost useless, and a fire in one 
house ina street almost certainly insures the 
destruction of all the others, and places the 
whole town in jeopardy. 

* Now the traditions of this great fire, when 
viewed by the merchants and traders most 
interested in the protective aspect of fire in- 
surance, taught this very obvious lesson— 
not unfortunately always discerned even in 


sure each other, is only a limited form of in- 
surance and no insurance at all in the event of 
all the houses in a place being destroyed. 
Toey, therefore, elected to adopt a system of 
insurince bas d upon the capital and accu- 
mulations of trading companies, devoting 
themselves to the business and carrying it on 
with such exactness as tine and observations 
would furnish, and leaving the question of 
rates and conditions to be determined by the 
operation of fair competition! That this 
great result was fortunate in almost every 
aspect I do not hesitate to declare. 

“But tradition, as arising out of this one 
great historical event, did much more than 
this. It taught underwriters to reflect upon 
the aggrewate of risks, and this reftiection 
finally evoked the scientific truth that surety 
lay in narrow limits; to such an extent was 
this principle carried in early days that actu- 
ally a higher rate per cent. of premium was 
charged for risks over £500 than for those be- 
low this sum, and so in respect to each £500 
increase. It aiso led early to distinct classifi- 
cations of trades and occupations—always a 
source of disturbance in the case of municipal 
insurance—and gave rise to many other con- 
ditions of prudence which I need not stay to 
specify bere. 

“ Nor is this fire of 1666, although the first, a 
solitary instance of traditional teaching, as 
based upon historical incidents. Two centu- 
ries, nearly, had passed over; London had 
grown not only in extent but also in wealth 
and commercial greatness; this to an extent 
which only became apparent on careful re- 
flection. Fire insurance had followed in the 
wake of commercial progress, expanding, as 
was its province, the area of its protection. 
Not only were ‘ short-period’ policies on spe- 
cifle parcels of merchandise issued in very 
large lines, but ‘floaters’ upon merchandise 
in undefined places, for much larger amounts, 
were daily written. Then came the Tooley 
street fire (June 22, 1861) —loas estimated at two 
millions sterling, mostly insured, and chiefly 
ina very limited number of offices of acknow!l- 
edged wealth and position, such as merchants 
could trust, and upou whose bound they could 
‘sleep peacefully.’ 

“The immediate historical lessons to be 
learned from this second great London fire— 
they will become traditiona] to the next and 
future generation of fire underwriters—are: 
(1.) Put not your faith in fire- proof buildings! 
The contents being combustible (frequently 
highly inflammable), the temperature these 
create under ignition will expand and so die- 
place iron pillarsand girders: will disintegrate 
masonry the most solid; and so will speedily 
crumbie down and destroy a building, the 
materiais of which per se could not be burned. 
Thus, building and contents speedily become 
one mass of desolation! (2.) Do not store such 
combuatible and inflammable articles as oil, 
tallow, rosin, turpentine, etc., in the base- 
ments of buildings containing in their upper 
floors tea, tobacco, preserved fruits, etc. Ex- 
plosions will occur which will bring down the 
building in a moment; oils and tallow (ren- 
dered fiuid by heat) will run intothe drains 
and other outlets and carry fire where it 
otherwise could not penetrate, and the fumes 
will destroy, as a matter of commercial value, 
what the flames may fai) to burn. @.) Have 
some regard to the cubical space, as well as 
the peculiarly destructible qualities of the 
commerce upon which you issue floaters! Ten 
thousand pounds worth of tallow or jute will 
occupy @ space into which a hundred thou- 
sand pounds worth of silk or fine teas, spices 
or tobacco may be stowed. In other words, 
the cubical contents of a building may deter- 
mine the largest possible loss which can accrue 
upon certain kinds of commerce stowed there- 
in: while in other buildings of even less mag- 
nitude ten or even twenty times the value 
may be at stake! But why need I draw all 
the examples from my own side of the Atian- 
tic? Will not the lessons of this great and 
now beautifully renovated and hospitable 
city, Chicago (Oct. 7, 1871), and of Boston (Nov. 
9, 1872), live traditionally in the memories of 
all fire underwriters, not on this side of the 
Atlantic only, for all time to come? 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Strect, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, etc., 
on Commission. Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 

Mark goods, and address letters : 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


85 BROAD STREET. NEW YORK. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: ( New York, 10 a. 
$55 


Buildings. way, 
Cash Assets, Jan. ist, 1879 
Reserve fu r losses, dividends, ete. 
Capital (paid up in casb).. 
Unearned Reserve Fund.. 


Zz 


Vor. XX., No. 16, 


the present day—namely, that a scheme of 
municipal insurance, where all the owners in- | Finan rial ‘ 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, Oct. 6, to Saturday, 
Oct. 11 


QGevernment KBends.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal! rates.) 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 
Oct. 6. Oct. Oct. IL 
104 '04 
He. @..... 105 
6s, currency 121 i21 
Bids tor State Bonds. 
Ala., 8s, Ala. & C. R..13 | C. 68, 0., "63-8... 23% 
Ala... Class A,2to5. 46 N.C. A.O..... 
Ala.. Class A. smali 44 "434-5... 107 
Alu .ciassC.2to5. | N.C. F.A., *6-1900. 8 
Ark.is. L.WAFtS .. 1 N.C. RR, 
Ark.78.M.4L.R.R | N.C. n.d. 
Art.is. LRPBS&NO. N.C. 0. A’ O., 92-8. 
Ark.7a. A.C.R... .. N.C. sp.t.ci. 1, W-9 4% 
Conn. ts, 83-"S4 | N.C. ep.t.cl.2....... 4 
. | N.C. sp.t. el. 3....... 
Ga, 78, Dds.. 1W% Obto He, Isl 
Ga. 76, ind... .... 19 | Obto te, ..... 115 
100 |S. C. ..... 
100 | do F.A. 66 25 
TLoutsiana 66 Ww 8. Cc, l, * 
La. 6a, n. fig. d..... 4% 
LA. 78, py..... | Tenn. 66. 0. "W-2-8.. 42 
La. be. OV | Tenn. 6, n. '92-8-1900 28) 
b 20 | Tone. n.6.'i4.... 28s 
Mich. 6a, 503 | Va. te, nm. "67......... 2 
Mo. 68. due Va.ts. xmc ........ 
Mo. #e.due ‘R7...... 104 Va. 66. 24 series... 3 
Mo. due 105 | Va.Ge. def ......... 
Mo.ts due "WO 105 | D. of OOM 
Mo. 6s, fd. due 4-95. 


Foreign Exchange.— 
London prime bankers, 4. 4. slat 


HATCH 


BANKER 


and of GOVERMS MENT, 
STATE. MUNICIPAL BoNDS, KAILROAD BONDS 
and STOCKS, and ai) classes of Securities dealt ip 
atthe New YorK STOCK BEXCHANGE, or al! repe- 
utabdle securities bought and sold in the OPEN 
MARKET. LOANS AND COMMERCIAL ’APER nego- 
Interest on Deposits subject to check. 

WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


la Caisse Generale Insurance Co. 


UNITED. es Ist. 1879. 


tiated. 


$325,050 91 

U. 8 TRUSTEKS IN NEW YORK: Lovis be 
COMEAU, Esq..of Messrs. De Kham CHAS. 
RENAL ULD, Ksq., of Mesers. Renauld. Franco’ 


CHAS. COUDERT, Jr., Keq.,of Mesers.( oucert Bros. 


JULIEN LE CESNE, T. J. TEMPLE, 
Pi Manager Middle States. 
ine Street. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway. N.Y, 
#4.874,947 Ol. 
EE 826,873 99. 


JAMES BUEL. - - President. 


‘Also President a 3 Se Imp. and Tracers’ Na- 
al Bank.) 


C. P. FRALEIGH, 
T. H. BROSNAN ent. 
. BURFORD, Actuary. 


Au and Claims due 
in 1879 will be discounted at7 per cent. upon present- 


arin, 
ry forms of Life and Endowment Policies iseued. 


LIVERPOOL & 


LONDON & 
- GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 


United States Branch. 


Statement January 1, 1879. 


Asseta in United States...... $4,301,897.07 
Total Liabilities, 


Surplu 1,871 .291.21 
income in U.8. during 1878.. 2.600,583.34 
Expenditures, including 

loeses eee 1,971,219.83 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. ¥. OF FICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William &t. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
7 
=== 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Oy. 
crnus HOPE, President. 


Ovr. 15, 1879. 


Reiics oF a Lonpow BANKING Hovuse.— 
When, two or three years ago, Messrs. Child 
rummaged out the contents of the two rooms 
which they occupied over the street in Tem- 
ple Bar, and where their ledgers and old 
checks had been deposited year by year 
since the Revolution of 1688, if not earlier, 
they came upon a variety of curious papers, 
illustrative of the early history, not merely 
of their own banking-house, but of the 
** goldsmith’s ” business out of which it rose 
into being. Among other curiosa, says the 
‘Whitehall Review,’’ they found one of 


poor Nell Gwynne’s receipts, signed in her | 


loose, straggling hand, E.G."’; also several 
receipts and checks of John, Duke of Mar!l- 


borough, and his imperious wife Sarah, who 


is said to have driven down to the bank in 
ber coach from Marlborough House, and to 


have saved it by her purse from ruin by a_ 


“run” on it. They found also letters, bills. 
receipts, and checks signed by the Dukes of 
Bedford, Manchester, Somerset, Beaufort, 


and Bridgewater; Harley, Earl of Oxford, | 


Pope’s Lord Bolingbroke, the exiled Ear! of 
Powis, Lord Trevor, and many other noble- 
men, who lived near the then fashionable 
district of Drury-lane and Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. Another curiosity was a receipt 
signed by the infamous Titus Oates. These 
have been all carefully collected and 
mounted in three large scrap-books; and it 
is possible that some day or other they may 
be photographed, like everything and every- 
body else.—{London Literary World. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, /anuary 2d, 1879, 


The Trustees in Conformity to the (harter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affaire on the Biat December, 187*. 
Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from ist January, 187K, to 
$4,009,309 47 


Premiume on Policies not ‘mar e 


off 1st January, 1878.. 
Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5, R58, 008 006 83 
No Policies have been issued upou 

Lite Miska; nor upon Fire discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from lat Jan- 

uary, 1878. to 3lat December, 1878, 4,186,034 
Losses paid during the 

same period ......... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Pre- 


miume and 


The Company has t! the following pasate, vis.: 
United States and State of 
ork Stock, City, Bank and other 


10,086,758 00 


| 
=’ POROUS PLASTER 


have received the greatest number of unque 
onably reliable endorsements that ang externa 
remedy ever received from physicians, druggista, 

he press and the public. All praise them as 
“at improvement on the ordinary porous plas- 
ers nr all other external remedies. For 


LAME AND WEAK BACK, Sciatic 
Lumbago, Rheumatieam, Kidney Disease 
eglected Coughs, and all Local Ache 
nd Pains, they are the beet known remedy. 
Ask any one who has used them, or any goo 
physician and he will confirm the above #tate 
menta,® Sold by all Druggista, Price 2 cents 


Why is Dyspepsia so general? imply 
it is neglected or maltreated. 
directly atthe cnuse. Remove the acrid hamors 
which engender it from the stomach aod bowels | 
wit 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


and rndigestion, with all its painful concomitante, 
cured. 
SOLD BY ALL UDRUGGISTS. 


RICHARD'S 


FTVEETOTAL 


GREAT TEMPERANCE CURE FOR 


IYSPEPSIA AND NERVO 
reculator of the IDN EYSs, 


and the best BRAIN and NERVE tonic ino the | 


rid. 

wwe men find ita panacea forever’ weakners and 
febility ; it stimulates all the vita!) forces,and re- 
stores the careworn, exhaasted system to the 
heatthy Vigor of younger years. 

Free from alcoholic dangers it makes no drunk 

ards. and must be tried to know the perfect bealth 
ite use insures. Depo. 18 Vesey St. 
frrugatete sell it. 


Te Preserve yeur Teeth 


Delluc’s 
Preparations = 


Biscotine 

[- ANGELIQUE = Toilet Waters, 
20TH. & Sachets D’Iris, 
O35 SRCADWAY Elixir of Calisaya, 


a = Glycerine Lotion, 


™ Pectoral Cough 
SOLD. EVE RYWHERE’ Syrup, &c., &c. 


NEW -YORK, 


Stocks. 

Loans secured by Stocks, and other 
wise. ... 704,200 00 

Real Estate and claims due the 

Company, estimated at........... 619,034 50 
Premium Notes & Bills » Receivable, 1, 529. 250 74 
Casb in Bavk.. 381, 2iu 92 

Total Amount of Assets... ees 


$18,820,468 16 | 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profite will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their age representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of | 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders | 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after esday, the Fourth of February next, 
from which date all interest thereon will cease, 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is deelared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company. for 
the year ending 3iet December, i878, for which | 


certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, | 


the Sixth of May next 


By order of the Board. 
Sec'’y. | 


J. CHAPMAN, 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. Jongs, Horace Gray. 
DENNIS, Epwunp W. CorLies, 
H. H. Moors, Joun ELLIOTT. 


ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost. B. Morrury, 
CmARLES H. MARSHALL, | 
Georar W. LANE, 
Ropert L. STvuaRT, 
James G, DeForest, 
FREDPRICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH. | 
BRYCE, 
H. Foes, 


CURTIS, 
H. 
James Low, 

Davip LANE. 
Gorpon W. BURNHAM, 
FRANCIS SKEIDDY. 

We. STURGIS. 
APOLPH LEMOYNE. 
Josian A. Low, 
E Dopag, 


RovaL P Peter V. Kina, 
Tuomas F. Younes, Twos. B. 
C. A. HAND, Horace K. THURBER, 


Joun D. Hewett, 
H. Wess, DeorRoor, 
P BurpettT, H. Frevp. | 

J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prea. 
W. HB. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Prea. | 
4. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice- Pres. 


USE DEVOE’S 


- Brilliant Oil= 


20 Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Car 
ebron os. Sear Pree Cer y Cte 


A. A, RAVEN, 


Those answering an Advertise 
will confer a favor upon the Lawaen | 
the er by stating 
ey saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


| STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


| NEPHEWS & CO. 
Office 5 and 7 St.. N. ¥.;: Branch Offices 1199 
Broadway. N. Y.; 47 N orth Eighth &t.. 


(279 Fulton St. of Tillary), Browkiyn: 
West Baltimore St., Raltimore, dyer clean | 
styles of ladies’ and gentlemen’ garments, shawls. 
etc... ete. All kinds of curtains cleaned or dyed 
Goods received and returoed by express 


THE PERFECTION. 


The Latest 


Front Head- 
Dresses. 


Just issued 
my New lIi- 


Catalogue. 
with ereesty, reduced prices, containing descrip- | 
tions of the Latest -tyles of arranging the Hair, | 
with designs of Braids, Curls, Frigzee, Coiffuree 
Hair Jewelry, &c. Sent free. H. JULI AN. 
Homan Hair Goods, and sole manufacturer of 
Alme Hair Coloring, the beet in the word, | 
and the Surprise Hair Im, that bas no equa! 
301 Cc aval toy N. Y. City. Established 20 vears. 


T° PHILA DELPAIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
The Old-Established Re and Short Line 
NEW YORK and d PHILADEL PHIA. 


bilade!phia ; 2: 2in New York 


Double Track, the mort t Improved Equipment and 
the Fastest Time consistent with absolute safety. 
On and after July 7, 1879, 

mupesse, Trains leave New York, via Desbrosses 
4 Cor Stand Mtreet Ferries, as follows: 
» (Limited), 1] A.M., 1, 3.90, 4, 5, 6, 


“ Brooklyn Annex” coonect with all 
through trains at Jersey Cit . affording a speedy 
and direct tranefer for Brook a travel. 

Returning trains leave Philadelphw 12.01, 
5.56, 7, 7.5. 8, 8.30 and ll a.m. (Limited Ex ! 
P.M.), 2, 4, 5.40, Tana 12 On Sunday, 2.01, 3.20, 
3.55, 8, 8 A A.M... 4, 7.2 P. 
Ticket Offices, 526 and on Broadwa 
Hou and foot of Desbrosses and Go 
No, 4 Court St. and Brooklyn Annex Depo 
Fulton @t., Brooklyn; Nos, and 
St.. Hoboken; ersey City. 
Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery Piace. 
FRANK THOMBON. L. P. FARMER, 


No.1 Astor 
rtiendt Sta. 
of 
udson 
igrant 


319 
BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
The Most Exten- Oil-Cloths. 
GEO. H. FITUS’ | 
The Largest Stock. | | Matting. 
|The Choicest Pat- Carpet Warehouse, | Window Shades 
terns. 607, 609 and 611 Fulton St, | Smyrna & Turkey 
The Lowest Prices. BROOKLYN, N.Y. Rugs and Mats. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by ye 
that they saw the advertisemen 
the Christian U 


MME. A. BENTLEY, 
#28 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


rter of Fine Millinery. Fal! now ready. 
Large ase rtment 
Ostrich Feathers 


nion. 


Breasts, Wings, Jetted 
Plumes, ete 


| Beaver Felts and Fre: eh Felts in all the latest M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 
A fulllinect FALLand WINTER GOODS 
ust received A Boect oY mede of BLACK 
ECK K-WEA R. TROY LAUNDRY: Col- 
lare and (Cuffs laundried equal to sew. 


213 Fulten near Concerd. Brooklyn, 


GEO. W. & E. BENNETT, 


SHIRT MAKERS AND MEN’S FURNISHERS, 
336 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


| Fine Shirts made to order.and the most com- 
/ plete aseortment of Furnishing Goods. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


Successor to DAYTON & CARTER, 
Wee 


Sivies and shades 


1839. 1879. 


HANDENBERGH & CO 


SUCCESSORS TO 


530 Fulten Street, Brooklyn. 
DEALEK IN 


HOUSE - FURNISHING COODS. 


Furnaces, Stoves. and Fire. Place Heaters a!wayson 
| cutuoin the most work Taniike manner. 
_Grates. Fenders, and Fire Sets ip great 


BU RT’S SHOES. 
The Best SHOES are 


THOSE MADB BY 


EDWIN C. BURT, NewYork 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT &CO., 


174 Fulton Street. 


Offer a New and Larze S&tock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of | 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADER. 


287 Fulton street, 

AX MINSTERS. MOQUETTES, WILTONS, Broo. lyn, N. ¥., 
| VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TA APESTRY, whoure his SPECIAL AGENTS 
INGRAIN®, THREE-PLY for their 
ALSO lustrated 
Catalogue 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cioths, and 
Maitings, Etc., List. Goods 
forwarded 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


receive prompt attention. 


hel A RDEN BERG & o. publication. Piease mention this 
2s. On the Kansas Pacific 
FLOWERS, SE EDS, &c. 


Acres for 


BELT. 


er acre. 
Wh 


WINTER 23 cen Ss. 


FLOWE full of fowers. Fue 


of suitable seeds, directions, sent post-paid fur 
J- cont stamps, by Burpee s Seed Warehouse, Jad’ a, Ps. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


20 (050 bushels; Corn 
40 (0 100 bash. per acre. 
No Nanpure needed. 
Good climate, pure water 
fine schools, eburches, 
and “a society. Railroad and market facilities excel- 


ROSES 


| ae and Pal) Planting, safely by ma’!, at al! 


Novelty in| 
| keep Bees with profit. 


lustrated fal! 


Manager. Gen’! Passenger Agent. 


lent. ant fill information FREE. Address 
ORE. |. aud Commissioner, Salina, Kansas. 


Sharpless Strawberr 
1 O00. 000 Plaat«, pot grown or from 
‘pen ground. Noted for ita great vigor, productive- 
neas, large sige, and best quality for market and famtly 
use. Get plants direct from C ‘entral Pennsylvanis, 
‘the bease of the ®harpless,” and be sure they are 


 WedeliverSTRONG POT ROSES for Winter 


offices, FiveSplendid Varieties, your choice, 
labeled. for $15 1% for 19 for $35 26 for 
| 35 for 655% 75 S10 100 for $13. Send 
for our New Guide © Rose Culture, and | #e2ulne. Descriptive Price-list of this and otner 
choose from over 500 Finest Sorts. OurGreat | free. J. L. Dillon, Florist, Bioomsbdurg, Pa. 


is and CONARD CO. | 
HE INGKE SONA CHESTER Co. | AGENTS WANTED. 
HON EY BEES. CASH BUSINESS $60 to 


$200 
a mootb Agent, Teachers, Students and 
New Principles in Bee Keeping. 1. 


Ladies, introdacing our NEW OOK. Ite 
uorivaied contents of Prose and Poetry by 
eminent authors, elegant ilustrations 
Every one who has a Farm or garden can now and artistic binding make it a welcome guest 

Bees kept on my plan are in every HOME. Introduction by Theo. L. Cuyier, 


more profit than anything connected with thefurm | “‘Ppe new editions and reducea prices of our 

orgarden. Bvery hive of Bees kept on my plan , Standara lilustrated, Religious. Historical, 
will pay @ profit of Fifty dollars every year. Send = 
for circular. Address, LIZZIE B. COTTON. | money in their sale. A single Agent has sold over 
6000 copies. A few more wanted for Fall aad Win- 
ter work. B. TREAT, 806 Broadway, New York. 


Gorbam, Maine. 


AGENTS WANTED For the handsomest and 
GHEAPEST BIBLES Eve: scents. 
4 | Forswer & CASH P PREMIUM 


SPLENDID PRESENT. —1 gilt-bound 

Aatugraph Aibum, containing 48 beautifully 
engraved 47 select quotations, all for 
ets. postpai Stage stam taken. Agente 
6wanted. Bros., West Haven, Ct. 


LANDS@HOMES| 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,10 acres of well watered. timber and 
rairie lands adjacent to the St. Louis and 
San Francisco R’y for sale, at from $2.50 to 
per acre, on seven years’ time. Excellent 
or stock, fruit, and agricultural purposes. 
Free transportation to those wh » purchase 
land. Send for mapsand cireniars to 


H. .COFFIN. LAND C Onn 
a J 5S A ° 


Cau TION !—The great popularity of, and increasing demand for our ‘“‘Automatic’’ Sewing Machine 
induces unprincipled agents to deceive customers pe ae for their old pattern machines, automatic and 


ce features belonging exclusively to us. 


r ‘‘NO TENSION”’ Silent Sewing Machine 
Differs in all essential res 
Only Machine without a Tension, and Bobbin or Shuttle !— 
really Li ht-Running Machine !—Onl 


As it is impossible to convey by advertisement an idea of the unique and wonderful features of this Machine, 
we solicit DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE from all persons owning or aboyt to purchase a Sewing 
Machine, and will carefully and promptly reply to all communications, 

Addre«e, WILLCOX & ciBBSs s. Mi. co., 658 Broadway, Now York. 


“New Automatic” 


ts from every other Machine! 


Machine with 
Stitech-Regulator !—Easiest to Work !—Fastest !—Makes 
Strongest Seam !—Absolutely without Danger to Health! 


> 


i 
THE CHRISH | 
| | 
| 
SELTZER 
| 
orders wil} 
pet | 
ponms Sale in the 
Mace 
Pie Price $1.50 
| 
° 
é 


